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unprecedented number of thirty-six entries. A glance at 
the list gives assurance that the struggle for supremacy will 
be hotly contested, and worth going a long distance to see. 
Those who are so fortunate as to be there, will undoubtedly 
witness better work than has yet been seen at any trial in 
this country. Birds are reported unusually plenty, and they 
have been strictly protected on the grounds set apart for the . 
trials. Our only fear is that, owing to the mild weather, 
the weeds are too rank, and will prove a serious obstacle to 
the successful running of the trials. With so many starters 
it will be all important that the conditions for rapid work 
should be favorable, in order that the trials may not be pro- 
longed beyond proper limits. We trust that our fears may 
prove unfounded, and that we may have one or two heavy 
frosts in that vicinity before the trials commence. 
































fore sight to make it better adapted to its object as a point 
of sight. It is nensense to suppose that the present form 
of fore sight is by any means as well adapted for catching a 
quick and ready sight as the mew form permitted by the 
military authorities here, and which, by its merits, must 
come generally into use. 

So far, then, the change in the conditions isin the right 
direction. The rifles do not cease to be really military 
rifles, but they are made much more effectual, as the records 
of the matches will show. It is to be regretted that the 
British Association did not see its way clear to an’ entire 
change of the conditions of the match as proposed by the 
American Board, still as far as they go the changes ought 
to make the American team much stronger for the match of 
1883. It was the general complaint that the home team 
was much weaker in the last match, because of the lack of 
their accustomed wind gauge. There may have been some 
truth in this. It certainly had the effect of making the 
men lose confidence in their. own. work, and with wind 
gauges it would have been possible to have shown how 
wretchedly bad were the rifles under the ammunition used: 
With wind gauges it will at once become possible to keep 
records and cstablish a team system, and Col. Bouine may 
now make his coaching a real help to the men and not have 
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How To LiBeRATE QuaiL.—From the number of in- 
quiries received by us for live quail we judge that the efforts 
to restore depleted game grounds will be prosecuted with 
viger. We give a hint about putting out the birds. It is 
the plan pursued by the Westfield, New Jersey, Game So- 
ciety, and has worked well. The birds are put into cardboard 
boxes, a pair in each box, and taken at night to the desig- 


Nos. 89 anp 40 Park Row. 
SS nated place. Here the boxes are put down on the ground 
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gencral conclusions. We confess that we despair of seeing 
arenewal of the series of American victories before the 
butts until the Americen team system is re-established in 
reality and not as a farce. With the number of men in 
Great Britain who give so much time to local, county and 


good one, there was nothing irrational about this; it should 
rather be accepted as an evidence of the buyer’s sanity, If 
he can show that in addition to the dog he bought a fine 
gun and a set of fishing tackle, and used them, he may have 
no fear of incarceration in a lunatic asylum. If some of 
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in an individual contest, and such their team matches really 
are. Accustomed to shoot against each other, and always 
striving for their personal advancement, there has been no 
cultivation of purely team shooting. Here it is yet possible 
to get squads of men who, under proper leadership, pull 
together, and other conditions of rifles, position, etc., being 
equal, they must win. 

Touching the concession of later additions to the National 
Guard taking places on the team, it was a pure confession 
of inferiority on the part of the American managers, It was 
an insult to the National Guard as a whole, and if the Guard 
is to be crammed to make up a team, there is a scandal 
brewing which even a victory will not wipe out. 


to field sports, they would cheat the insane asylums out of 
much revenue. Mens sana in corpore sano—a sound mind in 
asound body. __ 


THE CHANGE OF CONDITIONS. 


NOFFICIAL advices from Great Britain bring the news 
that the Council of the National Rifle Associon have 
acted upon the requests sent from the Directors of our own 
Rifle Association, and that two out of the three points asked 
for have been granted. These concessions permit the 
American team to be made up of members of the National 
Guard who may become such before the first of January 
next. It is also agreed to permit the use in the match of 
wind gauges on the rifles similar to those in use on many of 
the weapons now in the hands of the guardsmen here, but 
on the other hand the cablegram informs us that the re- 
quest for 4 modified form of the front sight, tapering it up 
in finer proportions than the comparatively clumsy fore 
sight now in use, has been denied. 

We are not informed upon what grounds these conclu- 
sions were reached by the British Asoociation, and it is of 
comparatively small moment. Another week will bring the 
official notification of what modifications are to be made in 
the conditions of the match of 1882, and American marksmen 
may know precisely how to practice and what restrictions 
they will be placed under when they go abroad to meet the 
Wimbledon champions on their own common. The match 
of the last season did not reflect as fully as it should, in its 
conditions, the present state of military rifle shooting. It 
was admirable as an exhibition of what may be done at ex- 
treme ranges with a nominal military rifle, but while this 
rifle showed marked departures from a weapon which could 
fairly be called fit for general use in the hands of troops, yet 
in other particulars it contained very antiquated points. 
Two of these were indicated in the application made by the 
American directors for a modification of the conditions. 
For some time past a readily controlled wind gauge has been 
2 fixture on the best models of American military rifles. It 
has been shown to be a practical device. It answers its pur- 
pose in the hands of properly trained troops, and with it 
the National Guardsmen, of this State at least, have been 
able to get better work out of a confessedly inferior arm. 
It was no new-fangled contrivance, then, which was asked 
for by the American competitors, but one which only an 
oversight left out of the original conditious, it properly 
should have found its place in a match which was supposed 
to represent the best and latest endeavors in military rifle 
practice. Equally with this was the modification of the 








SouTHERN SHootine GRouNDS.—The season is approach- 
ing when scores of Northern sportsmen will be seeking shoot- 
ing grounds at the South; and weare in constant receipt of in- 
quiries as to the most desirable localities. The frequent 
changes which a given district may undergo with respect to 
its game supply renders the latest and fullest information 
on these points of the utmost importance. We shall be 
much pleased to have such particulars sent to us for publi- 
cation, It should be remembered that the more specific 
the details of localities, routes, accommodations, etc., the 
more useful such advice will be. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 


HE Eastern Field Trials, which commence to-morrow at 

High Point, N. C., bid fair to prove the most important 
and izteresting trials that have yet been held in this country. 
The meeting commences with the Members’ Stake for which 
there are fifteen entries, and we shall look for a very interest- 
ing contest. Allof the dogs entered are good ones, and 
the winner may be well proud of his victory. We are greatly 
pleased tosee the members of the association take the inter- 
est they do in the object for which the club was formed. As 
we have repeatedly stated, the Members’ Stake skould be 
made the most important event of the meeting, and we have 
no doubt that the interest manifested this year, and the 
prominence which this stake holds may give an impetustothe 
matter which will soon accomplish the desired result. The 
Derby closed with the goodly number of sixty entries, and, 
judging from what we hear of the performances of the dogs, 
and the well-known earnestness and enthusiasm of their 
owners, there will be a larger proportion of starters than has 
ever been seen in any similar event, and we feel well assured 
that it will prove to be the most interesting and well con- 
tested trial of youngsters that has yet taken place. Forty- 
seven of the number are setters, and among them are 
representatives of a large proportion of the best blood in the 
world. Many of them are doing grand work, and the 
hearts of their owners are filled with high hope of antici- 
pated victory. The pointers number only thirteen. Although 
this is an ominous number their owners are confident that 
the merit of their favorites will secure for them immunity 
from the decrees of fate. The All Aged Stakes has the 


A GospeL or RELAXATION.—At a complimentary dinner 
in this city last week Herbert Spencer took occasion to 
speak of the push and drive which had impressed him as 
characteristic of life in this country. He urged the neces- 
sity of accepting a new ideal of the proper conduct of life, 
in which relaxation and leisure should have their merited 
importance. While we Americans are not wont to pay 
much attention to the idle criticisms of ourselves and our 
ways, which are offered by the average visitor from abroad, 
we cannot afford to be indifferent to the observations of so 
profound a thinker as Herbert Spencer. His gospel of re- 
laxation is well worthy of our heed. 





Misery Loves Company. It was doubtless on that 
principle that a crippled Arkansas gunner, the other day, 
fired into a mass of ducks, bringing down fifty, of which 
fifteen were recovered and thirty-five cripples allowed to 
escape. If there is any consolation to be found in such 
maiming we sincerely trust that our Arkansas friend may 
have had the full benefit of it. When satiated with the 
sport of duck-crippling he might emigrate to India, where 
he would win distinction as a Thug. 


A Deer Country.—Maj. H. W. Merrill, who has just 
returned home from an extended Western tour, reports the 
deer very plenty in Schoolcraft and Mackinac countiesin the 
upper Peninsula of Michigan, on theline of thenew Detroit, 
Mackinac & Marquette Railroad. This country is a natural 
game preserve, and will probably furnish excellent still- 
hunting for many years to come, 
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ADIRONDACK SURVEY NOTES. 
XII.—MEACHAM LAKE. 


Ra the echoes of the Angling Tournament had be- 
gun to vibrate with sufficient vigor to bring in letters 
upon the subject, the rattle of elevated railroads and the 
thunder of the trucks and wagons was left behind, and with 
a ticket in my pocket for Malone, Franklin county, N. Y., the 
best point from which to strike into the northern part of 
the Adirondacks, I started for the woods again. Pictures 
of Arctic cold, deep snows, snow s':oes, and an almost 
Siberian winter were drawn by parting friends, but there 
was, on the other side, a chance to find the ‘‘frostfish” 
spawning; and so with heavy clothing the high temperature 
of the railway car was endured, knowing that the time of 
suffering would be short. Near Albany the foliage was 
bright, and visions of Adirondack lakes framed in red, 
scarlet and old-gold came up as the car wheels clicked in 
unison with the rhythm of that charming httle waltz song, 
‘‘When the Leaves Begin to Turn,” which ran on for miles 
until it became too dark too sce whether the leaves were 
turning or not. Supper at Plattsburg and a change of cars 
at Rouse’s Point for a Western bound train, were the only 
breaks until Malone was reached, near midnight. In the 
morring a look from the window showed that the leaves 
had not only turned, but fallen, in this northern portion of 
the State, and that the lakes would be trimmed with brown 
and dark green, instead of the gorgeous colors mentioned, 
proving that the last of October found the trees prepared to 
seud uoder bare poles through the gales of winter. 

A team from Maloue over a good road reached Meacham 
Lake, a distance of twenty-five miles, in a little less than 
four hours and stopped at the cosy hotel of Mr. A. R. Fuller. 
The lake is one of fhe most beautiful sheets of water in the 
wilderness and Fuller’s buildings are the only ones upon it. 
They are mostly new and are finished inside with linden or 
basswood, and are the perfection of neatness. All the room 
he has is engaged bythe same persons for certain dates for 
seasons to come, and it is seldom that he can accommodate 
others. This makes it a most select place, and as there is no 
bar and no liquor sold it is naturally a quiet one. The lake 
is some two and a half miles long by half as wide, and the 
fishiag and shooting is second to none, the Jaws being strictly 
observed here. Brook and lake trout are artifically propa- 
gated by Mr. Fuller at his own expense, and turned out in 
great numbers not only for the benefit of his guests but also 
for the good of those who may fish in the waters, only part 
of which are under his control. The last report of the New 
York Fish Commission contains the following note from Mr. 
James Geddes, of Syracuse, to the board: ‘During my 
ram les this summer in he woods, I for the first time visited 
Meacham Lake, where I found, much to my surprise, a fish- 
hatchery managed at the sole expense of Mr. A. R. Fuller, 
who keeps a small hotel at this lake. For several years Mr. 
Fuller has hatched and placed in Meacham, which are public 
waters,several hundred thousands of young fish—brook trout, 
lake trout, and a cross of the two, many of which I took 
with the fly. Now what I wish to say is this: Why should 
not the fish commissioners foster and assist in such undertak- 
ings to encourage others in the woods to go and do likewise? 
A few hundred dollars of the vast sum annually appropriated 
would, in my opinion, doa vast amount of good.” 

Mr. Fuller’s hatching boxes are simple ones, placed in a 
ravine and merely covered with boards, without a house, 
although he eontemplates building one for his own comfort. 
Thcy are now full of eggs, and I saw some cf the finest 
brook trout I ever beheld, which were being confined until 
ripe, when their eggs will be taken and the fish then re. 
leased in the lake. I accompanied the proprietor to Clear 
Pond, a half mile from Meacham, and saw him take a dozen 
trout from the spawning beds, none of which would weigh 
less than three pounds. Brook trout of five pounds weight 
have many times been taken from these waters, and there is 
no doubt of the fact that they produce larger trout than any 
in the Adirondacks or elsewhere in the State. I sawa 
female hybrid taken from the beds which would weigh 
nearly five pounds. Its colors were those of its father, the 
lake trout, but its Shape and habits were those of the brook 
trout. The fish was taken off to the hatching boxes, and I 
did not have the chance to examine the vomer to see which 
parent it resembled in the character of this bone which 
separates the genus Cristivomer from that of Salvelinus, 

Clear Pond has no visible inlet nor outlet, and the trout 
spawn near the shores among the sediment, which they 
sweep away until they come to gravel, a foot below; but it 
is doubtful if any hatch here, as a few weeks later the sedi- 
ment covers the beds again. It did not contain many trout 
until Mr. Fuller stocked it a few years ago, but there must 
be plenty of food here or they would never grow to such a 
great size. Tie ‘‘frostfish” abounds here, and is called 
‘‘whitefish”; and this reminds me that ‘‘shad” was on the 
bill of fare for supper at Plattsburg, and proved to be the 
wuitefish, Coregonus, of Lake Champlain. The species of 
catfish called ‘‘bullhead,” ‘‘bullpout,” etc., A. catts, is 
found here in great numbers also, as are sunfish and several 
small cyprinoids. In Meacham eels are quite plentiful and 
suckers abound. The latter play upon the surface at this 
time of the year, and can be shot very easily. 

Many deer are killed about here, and a hunt is arranged 
every day now by some New York gentlemen, whose suc- 
cess is varying, like all hunts; but about this I will write 
again, The survey party is still below at Raquette, and 


will not be here before December, if then, and 20 we are 
widely separated. Mr. Colvin has been here in former 
years and left his monuments to mark his primary, and 
perhaps other, triangulatiens which afford us such a perfect 
knowledge of this mountainous region. - 

A friend has sent.a note saying that as the ‘“‘Adirondacks 
of Murray” have been done in these sketches, it might be 
well to give a view of them through other spectacles. I 
thought that I hadebeen doing this, but will sit down and 
think it over, and if the snow keeps off and the spectacles 
don’t get broken, perhaps it aay be done. It is just glori- 
ous here now; better than in summer, with its insect tor- 
ments. But city people are all on the homestretch as soon 
as September comes, and so miss the best time of the year 
to be in the weods for everything except trout. F. M. 
























among which I have already drifted, and confine myself as 
closely as I could to a channel, which, whether a good one 
or not, should have, at least, the merit of novelty, and to 
base my letter upon the points in which a trout fishing trip 
in Germany differs from one in our own country—that 
blessed country to which the thoughts of the wandering 
tourist so longingly revert, when seated at the table d‘héte 
and filling up on its mysterious comvinations, the memory 
of oysters, raw and steamed, real roast turkey, and un- 
cooked celery, present themselves so strongly and so vividly 
that the slight remaining desire for the never ending filet 
and potage or consumé is reduced to very slight dimensions. 
Please excuse this apostrophy, which, even if patriotic, is, I 
confess, somewhat irrelevant. Ill return to my subject, 
trusting that in so doing I may succeed in interesting two 
classes at least of your readers, those who have and those 
who have not gone through the same experience; the first by 
reviving in their minds some pleasant reminiscences, and 
giving confirmation to some of the yarns they have spun; 
to those of class seco1d with whom they have, to use an ex- 
pression common to sailors, ‘‘swapped lies” and to the 
second by imparting some new facts. All of the rest of 
your readers are very welcome to skip the columns devoted 
to this letter. 

During this month I have Joos several very pleasant 
afternoons trout fishing, and while I have neither caught 
any extraordinary numbers nor any very large fish, I have 
had lots of fun, and learned a great deal about how other 
people do it. 

The brooks that I have fished have had to me one great 
novelty, for although here and there a bit of cultivated pine 
woods, through which they passed, has, to a slight extent, 
recalled similar bits in our own wilderness, yet the general 
course has been through cultivated fields and vineyards, 
with the agricultural peasants busily engaged in their ordi- 
nary pursuits, through thickly settled hamlets and villages, 
from which groups gathered and followed me along the 
stream, manifesting great interest in my success and wonder 
at my mode of fishing, for to them the little rod, fine line 
and cast of flies were novelties, and that trout could really 
be thus taken a revelation. Grave men in blue blouses, 


Irauian Fisu Frenps,—The Italian laborers employed 
in the construction of the new railroad on the west shore 
of the Hudson River, are making fearful havoc among the 
fish in the vicinity of theircamps. They have been carry- 
ing on their destructive practices for many months, and it 
is now about time for them to stop, or to be stopped by the 
officials of the railroad. Owing to the gross carelessness of 
those in charge of the work of blasting, these Italians are 
allowed to help themselves to dynamite cartridges, with 
which, every Sunday, they repair to the trout streams and 
bass lakes and murder the fish by scores and hundreds. 
These Italians know no better; but the railroad people ought 
to; and they are the responsible parties. 


‘‘Au Fresco.”—We had a pleasant call last Saturday 
from *‘Al Fresco,” our well-known Florida correspondent, 


who was on a flying trip to these latitudes. He reported 


the usual rosy aspect of Florida things in general und fish- 
ing in particular. Indian River Inlet is the place to go. 
The fish are very plenty, so plenty in fact, that it was hinted 
a three-tined pitchfork might not be an altogether useless im- 


plement. 


Che Sportsman Tourist. 


MENDON MERE. 
7 mountain slopes to the level plain 
In dark green mantle of cypress leaves 
The grain is garnered in bounteous sheaves; 
The latter summer has come again. 


Ripe fruit is hanging from orchard trees 
In globes of crimson, or gold and red. 
The tiger-lily, with drooping head, 

Resigns her soul to the robber bees. 


Sad autumn flowers, in blue and gold, 
” Are flecking the fading river banks, 
And strange wild vines in their tangled ranks, 
Wavein the breeze as they did of old. 


I watcb by the river, as long ago 
I watched by the waters of Mendon Mere. 
What sights and sounds do I see and hear, 
As the river goes by with endless flow? 








A long succession of mountain spurs, 
Roundly abutting upon the stream, 
An eagle drifting, with savage scream, 

Above the ridges of pines and firs. 


A fish hawk guarding the glassy pools, 
A pert kingfisher with grating cry, 
A heron lazily flapping by, 
An trout and minnows in swarming schools. 


And now, as of old, the woods are rife 
With mystic murmur of sylvan sounds, 
For over the hill are eager hounds, 

Anda red deer running to win his life. 


¥ * * » - * ¥ * * * 


Ah, little I reck of hounds or deer, 
Or care for a shot at buck or doe. 
My hair is gray and my pulse is slow— 
Alas for the days of Mendon Mere. NESSMUK. 


ANGLING IN GERMAN WATERS. 


T= ordinary incidents of a trouting trip, especially those 
connected directly with the catching of the fish, are so 
very similar all the world over, that in attempting to keep 
my promise and give you an account of my experiences on 
the streams in this vicinity, I meet at the outset an obstacle 
which to me seems formidable, and this obstacle is the diffi- 
culty I shall have in trying to avoid more or less repetition 
of the old, old story, with which all readers of sporting lit- 
erature must be very familiar, and many of them, as I am, 
most heartily tired, so tired that the most skillfully worked 
and thrilling descriptions of the vagaries of the ‘‘speckled 
beauty,” his ‘‘rushes” and ‘‘sulks” and demands upon the 
wer, strength and skill of rod and angler, fail utterly to 
draw. Isit satiety, advancing age, or the knowledge gained 
by having myself been one of theactors in such little dramas, 
with free access to ‘‘behind the scenes” that has thus killed 
my sensations? 
thaps the second reason is the strongest, for I find that 
many other golden illusions have faded; for example, I no 
longer strive to let ‘‘The rays of the morning sun, as they 
give the first kiss,” etc., ‘‘find me,” etc., ‘‘by the banks of 
purling brooks.” With Fred Mather, I believe that there is 
a good deal more fun in a morning nap, and the general 
average of the day’s pleasure is best maintained ‘by the in- 
crease of luck with which the approach of sunset is generaliy 
accompanied, while with morning fi hing, as noon ap- 
proaches, the slacking up of sport causes increasing fatigue 
to make itself more manifest. 
After ‘‘mature deliberation” as to the ways and means I 
shouldemploy in the endeavor to keep my promise, I have 
resolved to steer as widely as possible from the breakers 








each with a porcelain pipe in full blast, deserted the allure- 
ments of the gastwirthschaften (inns), where they were wont 
to doze comfortably over immense mugs of beer. Stolid, 
solid and bareheaded women. whose short skirts revealed im- 
mense connecting links with the heavy wooden sabots which 
encased their feet, ceased their toil with hoes, and plows, 
and wheelvarrows and solemnly joined the procession, 
which was further increased by c1owds of small boys in clogs, 
little girls in ditto, each bearing in her arms a child some- 
times nearly as large as herself; a soldier or two and a priest, 
for no group in Europe is complte without representatives 
of both professions, came also, and with my ‘‘guard” and 
his assistant as my personal staff I was by no means a ‘‘lone 
fisherman.” 

It would have been a very pleasant afternoon’s stroll, if 
for no other purpose than to enjoy the scenery and delight- 
ful mountain air, which, after months of confinement to the 
copventionalities of cities, was most refreshing. No paint- 
ing, among the many I| have tired myself staring at in the 
various galleries of Europe, conveyed to me more real 
pleasure than the ever changing panorama of the brooks, 
now winding through pine forests derse in shadow, then 
out in the sunlight through meadows and fields carpeted 
with acres.of brilliant poppies and larkspur, with daisies 
and clover to remind one of home, then through quaint 
Geiman hamlets and under stone bridges, the high arches 
and extent of which indi¢ated that the ‘‘purling brook” 
could and did sometimes become a river whose force was to 
be respected. 

The path down the stream was smooth as a country foot- 
path, and not a snag or alder, mosquito or black fly to de- 


*| tract from the pleasure. 


But there was another purpose, and on each occasion I 
caught all I wished of good-sized trout. Nonumber so 
at on any day as to cause the sport to pall, norso few that 
isappointmen: took the place of pleasure, just the happy 
medium which served to keep up a gentle excitement. Not 
a ‘‘hole” yielded nore than a couple of fish, but it was very 
seldom that any place which ‘‘ought tc hold a trout” failed 
to cou.e up to my expectations. The fish were of a very 
satisfactory average size, ranging f1om four ounces to four- 
teen, and I could not perceive that they were at all inferior 
in game to the trout of our own mountains. 

The firs: step toward a fishing trip here as elsewhere is to 
find out where to go, and the second how to get there. 
Then comes here the third, which is the most difficult of all, 
for it is to pet the necessary invitation or permission to 
make use of the knowledge; for in Germany every bucket- 
ful of fresh water, every inch of stream, and every livin 
creature of any value in it, is private property. Each 
stream has, according to its length, a greater or less num- 
ber of owners. When in its course it runs through Janded 
estates, it is the ay of the landlord, the portions run- 
ning through villages are generally owned by them, and 
become a source of revenue either by being leased annually 
to the highest bidder, or by tax upon such anglers as obtain 
from the Burgomaster a license to fish there. The fishings, 
or sections, are generally of six kilos each (a kilo is three- 
fifths of a mile) and the rental varies from twenty to a hun- 
dred marks per annum (equal to from four to twenty 
dollars). : 

The owner or lessee of a section generally employs (and I 
believe he is compelled by law so to do) a ‘‘guard” or 
keeper, whose duty is to prevent poaching, keep the stream 
in order, and to accompany fishermen to see that all fish 
which are less than twenty centimetres (eight inches) in 
length are returned to the brook. It is customary for these 
guards, who like most every one else in Germany wear a 
regulation uniform, to act also as assistants to a fisherman, 
carry and clean the fish, disentangle caught hooks, and 
make himself useful qenneny. The laws require that each 
kilo shall be re-stocked: every spring with one hundred 
young trout, which can be procured at either of several 
breeding establishments, of which I have visited two, and 
“some day” will tell you of them, one at Heidelberg and 
one at en-Baden. The keeper’s work is not a sinccure, 
for the high price of the bach forellen in the market makes 
a great temptation to poachers. His home is generally close 
to his field of duty, and as his revenue depends ey upon 
the fees he receives from -fishing tourists, it becomes his 
interest to do allin his power to put such patrons in good 
humor by nore the stock. 

Hombourg-les-Baihs is a most charming summer resort; it 
is situated upon a spur of the Taunus Mountains, and from 
this circumstance derives one of its many numes. Homburg- 
von-der-Hdhe, or ‘‘on the hill,” perhaps the most useful 
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name of all of them; for a letter so directed from elsewhere, 
runs less risk of going to some other of the several Ham- and 
Hom- burgs snd bour than by any of thé others, Nature 
has done a great deal for the place, ia the way of healthy 
and picturesque location, with pine forests: bounding the 
horizon in several directions; a cool, bracing climate, and 
an assortment of health-restoring springs ample enough to 
meet all demands. Art and business enterprise has com- 
pleted Nature’s unfinished work, and the medicinal waters 
made palatable by the surroundings. Broad and well- 
shaded promcnades, beautiful gardens, artistic rock work, 
grottoes and fountains, palm gardens and swan ponds, 
with in all directions pleasant wood paths leading off to cos 
retreats amid the pines, form some of the attractions, whic 
every morning from seven to nine amuse the immense thron 
of people who are ill, and people who think they aré, an 
people whom the doctors assure that they are, and who 
pve at the springs or brunnen to indulge in the regulation 

raughts; and the springs are so varied in their medicinal 
qualities, that they meet all emergencies. Atthe Elisen- 
brunnen the fat man drinks himself lean; and three hundred 
i away at the Stahlbrunnen or steel spring, ‘‘rich” in 
ron, the debilitated and lean man secks strength and fat. 
That word ‘‘rich” I quote is one in such common use by 
the doctors, that it has grown into the vernacular, and one 
day, when after heavy rains I was doubtful as to the condi. 
tion of an angling stream I wished to visit, the German guard 
whom I consulted told me, ‘‘Don’t go to morrow, the brook 
will be too ‘rich’ in mud;” and this man’s stock of English 
was very limited. 

Up and down the long prom2nade the crowd marches, all 
busily engaged in digesting; for the rules are: Onan empty 
stomach sip very slowly the amount prescribed, from three 
to six ounces, then fifteen minutes promenade, then another 
five minutes of sipping, and so on for an hour or more, and 
all of the time a fine band is giving us choice selections of 
the most fashionable music. 

By 9 A. M. the springs are deserted, the crowd has melted 
away and its integers, in wrappers and slippers, are attack- 
ing the matutinal coffee and eggs to meet again at 8 P. M., in 
the beautiful grounds of the Kurgarten, to listen again to sweet 
music, to stroll again up and down, and circle as listlessly 
as did the white whale at the Aquarium, to drink eau-sucre 
and enjoy each other’s costumes. And in the evening the 
same thing over again, diversified by perhaps a re-union or 
dance in the splendidly fitted up halls, whose origin is due 
to the gambling business, of which this was once a center, 
and to which theoretically only the payers of the Kur-tax 
are admitted, thus assuring a tolerably select party, but 
practically open to every one, for no one is called upon to 
show his or her kurticket or abonnement, and this is well 
known to the couriers, and valets, and ‘‘femmes” of Frank- 
fort, but forty minutes away, and practically the re-unionis 
very much mixed. But,I am again off the track. [For 
further particulars see Baedeker. | 

Ten miles north of the city the Weilbach (Weil Brook), 
which is by far the best stocked stream to which 1 had 
access, winds its way through the valley of the name, and, 
like every thing and body in Germany, does a great deal of 
work, its particular duty being to irrigate the vineyards and 
farms, and to turn the funny old-fashioned wheels of many 
mills in the villages through which it flows. Among these 
fortunately there are no saw mills, the natural enemy of 
trout streams. Its source is near the Heldtberg, and after 
thirty miles it discharges into the Cahn, a tributary of the 
Rhine. 

Two sections of this stream are leased by the proprietor of 
thd Royal Victoria Hotel, who in them finds a source both 
of pleasure and profit, as well as a means of affording 
pleasure to his guests. Two other sections are owned by 
_— of Dorfweil and Schmitten, and these four I 

shed, 

On my arrival at Hombourg I naturally drifted into ac- 
quaintance with the piscatorially inclined sojourners, and 
one day, comparing tackle with some of them, it was unani- 
mously carried that my little split bamboo, or as the English 
termed it ‘‘glued rod,” would come into good play insettling a 
eae question being, would or would not the 

‘aunus trout appreciate the allurements of the fly. A cor- 
respondent of the London Field had in its columns asserted 
most dogmatically that they would not, and had endeavored 
to prove by most illogical reasoning that German trout 
cared only for a diet of worms. Against this we had the 
positive evidence of a young English gentleman, that in the 
Weilbach he had caught quite anumber with the fly, but 
there were doubting Thomases, of whom, however, I was 
not one, for in five minutes’ conversation I knew that he 
knew how, and had done it,and moreover, he gave me a 
well-used castof three tiny gnats with which he had done 
it, and I owe to their use and the advice he gave me much 
of my subsequent success. The doubters had tried flies and 
failed utterly. This, or rather the failing part, I could 
readily believe, for the rods and gear shown me were most 
eminently adapted for cunuer fishing. One murderous con- 
trivance in particular attracted my attention, it was nothing 
more nor less than a small gang of five hooks on gut, the 
lower hook being triple; I think it was called ‘‘Clark’s 
tackle.” A two inch trout could hardly rush by this con- 
trivance, and when baited with several worms, woven in 
and out, in a fashion I’m glad to say I didn’t learn, it was 
sure death to anything that came near it. 

Another arrangement was a phantom minnow, which was 
attached to a short, strong line, it to a long, strong pole, and 
it firmly grasped by a lusty young English parson, who 
otherwise proved to be a very jolly companion. [Note.— 
The ‘‘otherwise” is intended to connect with the method of 
fishing and not with the profession.] His kit did most excel- 
lent service. One day when the brook was high and ‘“‘rich 
in mud,” and with a current like a mill race, my flies 
skipped harmlessly over the muddy surface, until at last I 
fitted out a regular Adirondack cast of a red hackle, scarlet 
ibis, and split ibis, the latter, I believe, invented by Perry, 
who has a camp on Third Lake, Fulton Chain, at least so he 
told me when he sold it to me, a!l large hooks, and with 
these I made up somewhat, securing in two hours about a 
dozen fair sized tish—four to twelve ounces—during which 
period the worms of our companion drowned themselves in 
disgust at their non-success, while the Parson was kept 
fairly busy, and yanked out twice as many fish as the other 
two of the party collectively. Fishing for breakfast, with 
no reserve stock, at the spring high water and rain, I should 
vote te spinning minnow a success, but for sport there 
was more in ten minutes with my light rod than in as many 
hours with his heavy one. 

My first trip was on a bright sunny day, and I enjoyed 
the companionship of a very jolly Irish gentleman, brother 
ef Col. Nolan, member of Parliament, who, being a great 
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RAMBLES THROUGH NEWFOUNDLAND. 
FART SIX. 


~* far as the eye could see the floe seemed acrawl; and 
upon a number of cakes or ‘‘pans” was seen a cluster 
of half a dozen sunning themselves and sucking the ice: 
These separated and tried to waddle off on the hunter com- 
ter coming near, but before they got far fell from a blow of 
the heavy ‘‘gaff” The hunter strides up to the seal, deals 
it a blow upon the head, then draws his knife, opens the 
blubber of the animal down. the abdomen and at the back, 
and in an incredibly short space of time strips it of its deep 
coating of fat. To the fat or blubber are left attached the 
skin and flippers, the carcase being left upon the ice. After 
the hunter kills and ‘‘skulps” a number in this manner he 
draws the ‘‘pelts” together upon a pan, and rears above the 
pile a little flag bearing his name. After he has killed 
enough for a day's hauling, he strings four or five pelts to a 
rope, which rope he puts over his shoulder, and trudges off 
to land, or to his boat, as the case may be. I was glad to 
lend a hand killing, and learnt fairly, too, how to take off 
the pelts; but when it came to the hauling rope, I preferred 
being ‘‘excused.” After I had killed and taken the blubber 
off five or six, I extended my rambles out the ice, for I saw 
with my glass that there were some larger than others. 

The greater body of seals upon the ice I ascertained were 
harps—Phoca grenlandica—though I came upon a patch of 
what is known as the square flipper—Ph. dardata. The 
larger ones which [ had noticed, and of which I saw four or 
five, were ‘‘doghoods” or the hooded seal—Stemmatopus 
cristatus. Now, the doghood is the terror of all greenhorns 
upon the ice, and many a veteran hunter will give the mon- 
ster a wide berth. I had not heard about its vicious temper, 
sol readily started off, when one of my companions remarked 
that if I ‘‘could kill you” it would be something worth 
doing. 

Sol strode boldly off, too full of my enterprise to hear 
the quiet titter which followed me. As I approached the 
animal he saw me, and rousing himself began to waddle 
off. I approached within about twenty paces, when I 
paused to survey him before I fired. He was as large nearly 
as an ox, and carried about his head a large hood, which he 
seemed to have the power ef raising and throwing back 
or of drawing completely over his head. The nearer I ap- 
proached, I had observed, the more did the hood close down, 
and now cocking my gun to begin the action, I found it 
impossible to get an exposed part of his head. I fired, how- 
ever, bang into the hood, a heavy charge of seal shot, but I 
found it had as much effect as if I had fired a charge of 
peas. I gave him another charge at fifteen paces distant, 
and this time in the loins, but neither did this affect the 
monster; so I continued to fire till I had put six shots into 
him. Not even this seemed to have any effect; on the con- 
trary, it only seemed to kindle the ire of the unwieldly 
brute, for turning suddenly he faced me, drawing himself 
up in the order of battle. I then gave him another dose of 
shot in the teeth, but it was lost in the hood, when I con- 
cluded that I had to capture him in some other fashion. 

So I laid my gun upon the ice, and seized my gaff, strid- 
ing out for the assault; but that was precisely Hoody’s state 
of feeling too; for he advanced at a ferocious pace toward 
me. I stood, scared at the monster’s advance, and could 
not summon courage to assault him; hut so ungainly was 
he it occured to me that I might assault him from behind, 
which I did; but I might have pounded till the day of 
judgment and yet not have harmed him. In trying to 
strike him upon the head I ventured somewhat too far, and 
before I recognized my folly I was disarmed, Hoody holding 
my gaff in his mouth 

Then I relqgaded my gun and fired four more rounds into him, 
but still the brute held fast to my gaff, and I was obliged to 
retrace my steps, utterly at a loss how to account for having 
left it behind. I found no young seals anywhere upon the 
floe, oa many of the females were large with young, 
and would evidently whelp ina few days. On my return I 
came to a small lake, and found that it was swarming with 
seals, which frightened by the hunters had gone in there. Not 
less than _ round blackheads might be seen at once ‘pop- 
ping above the water, and again sinking below it. 

I found four or five of the fishermen at a rendezvous, 
where there were several piles of pelts ready to start with 
another ‘‘tow” for the edge of the ice. They had killed all 
the seals within a pietty wide area, and remarked that they 
would ‘‘not last many days.” Then one of them saw me 
without my gaff, and asked where it was. I told him | lost 
it in a hole coming in, and that I had a narrow escape from 
being drowned. ‘‘From being eaten, perhaps, you mean,” 
he said with a wicked leer; and I found they all knew I was 
telling alie. And then they began quizzing me in their 
own uncouth way, asking me how t liked ‘‘killin’ dog- 
hoods,” and how long he stood me “‘tantalizin of him.’’ 
Then they told me that ‘‘a doghood baint no fool;’ and that 
‘the knowed a greenhorn.” I bore the chaffing as sweetly 
as I was able, and then tied two pelts to a rope and started 
away with therest for the boat, which we had left on the 
edge of the ice. When we reached it with our tows the 
full number of pelts aboard was thirty-two. Each pelt was 
worth on the average £1 or $4, so that it will be seen a valu- 
able day’s work had already been done. Some young lads 
who had come out in some of the other boats had prepared 
dinner by boiling the kettles on the ice, and frying a number 
of seals’ flippers on large pans brought out for the purpose, 
and though, from the carelessness in preparation, there was 
a strong flavor of seal oil on the meat, I never remember . 
having made a more delightful meal. 

With the towing of another load each of pelts from the 
slaughter ground the day’s programme was ended, as all the 
seals within near range had been killed. I apprised the 
party of our boat of the lake I had seen, which gave them 
great delight, and after dinner was ended we repaired 
thither with our three guns. Then taking up our shelter 
behind some ice pinnacles we opened fire on every head as 
it appeared. My companions had flint muskets, and these 
sometimes ‘‘burnt prime” or ‘‘hung fire,” and where they 
did go promptly off in three cases out of four the seal went 
down at the flash in the pan and escaped. Even with my 
gat missed a number of shots, the head dipping at the 

. This was especially the case when either myself cr 
the gun was seen before firiug. 

The mongrei dogs worked admirably, pouncing upon 
every seal we killed and dragging him to the edge of the ice, 
when one of the men s ready with a boat-hook and 
pulled the carcase up, lifting out the dog as well. I could 
not say how many seals we killed in the lake, but we landed 
between twenty and thirty, took off the pelts, piled and 

them. These it was the intention to let stand dur- 
ing the night, and taking the remaining loads from the first 
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pedestrian, had, on foot, roamed over much of the route, 
and was so well up in the legendary lore of the country that 
he beguiled the time with bits of the same, as we passed by 
old ruined castles and villas of Roman aud Rhenish origin, 
and the two hours’ drive seemed very short; but that a trout 
stream lay at the’further end of the route, I could have wil- 
lingly prolonged it to twice the time. 

he road ran straight north, cutting a line through the 
dense pine forests, until it crossed the summit, then wound 
down into the beautiful Weil Valley, through fields and 
farms, on all of which a force of women and children were 
laboring, and many of those we met or overtook on the 
road were laden like so many beasts of butthen. Like the 
Africans, in Germany the woman of the middle and lower 
classes is the laborer of the family, and like the African 
woman she ‘‘totes” her bundles; and I should fancy that to 
a person seeing it for the first time, the loads they carry 
would produce astonishment, but they don’t seem to mind ft. 

Europeans generally, and I think the Teutons particularly, 
are very economical people, and among the things which 
we waste and they save is power. To calla man an ‘‘idle 
dog” here could hardly be considered as using insulting lan- 
guage, for except among the upper classes of canines. there 
seems to be no such animal here. Big dogs and little dogs all 
work, and they, with the women and cows, perform a 
large portion of the hauling, which in other countries is 
done by horses. On the road we encountered some very 
curious combination teams, such as two cows, a Woman 
and a cow, two dogs, one dog and a woman, all dragging 
farm produce; very seldom-was there a man in the party, 
and when there was one, his load consisted of a big pipe 
and perhaps a dinner basket. Not onc: did I see’a man 
give a particle of assistance to the team. 

Our turnout presented a striking contrast, a handsome 
drag, two gaily caparisoned horses, a driver in ow livery 
—tnat of the hotel—and in the rear, with folded arms, sat, 
arrayed in a costume somewhat Tyrolean, viz., short green 
coat with staghorn buttons, a hunting horn, bell-crowned 
hat, gun—old fashioned pin fire—resting across breast, and 
held by a strap, thigh boots, and holding a dachshund in 
leash, a functionary whom in my verdancy I felt sure was 
a chasseur, and T wondered whether it was the custom to go 
shooting and fishing at the same time, and what we were to 
shoot. Subsequent developments destroyed all illusions. 

Taking it altogether, our entire outfit was decidedly the 
most stunning one that I ever had an opportunity to partici- 
pate in en route to a trout stream. Remembrances of -legs, 
lumber wagons and buckboards flitted threugh my mind, 
and I wondered what would Dan Rudes or aioe think, to 
see me coming in to Piseco Lakein such a stunning style: As 
Nolan pithily rem=rked, as we took possession of the affair, 
“T say, old boy, this is very swell;” and when the next day 
I paid my share of the accrued bill, I was by its magnitude, 
if aught else were lacking, fully satisfied as to the grandeur 
of the preceding day. 

At 3 P. M. we reached the stream at the head of the sec- 
tion we were to fish; and as Nolan had been there before, 
he very courteously gave me the selection, and I elected to 
start there and fish down, he driving to the foot of the fish- 
ing to fish up, the brook’s course being nearly parallel with, 
and in proximity to, a well-traveled high road’ The 
chasseur stayed with me, and, after divesting himself oi 
the hunting symbols of gun, dog and hat, substituted there- 
for a fish basket, measuring-stick and felt hat, also a box of 
worms and small bottle of a foul-smelling liquid, with which 
I was to anoint the worms, which he felt very confident I 
would be compelled to resort to eventually. 

My first cast, three little gnats, brought me a very pretty 
trout, and I don’t remember reading in your columns a de- 
scription by any ‘‘true sportsman” of incidents attendant 
upon the capture of a trout at all resembling those which 

were then experienced by me. I didn’t play that fish, nor 
did he me; the whole affair might have occupied four sec- 
onds. I don’t believe it did though; but on that assumption 
I'll divide it up: second 1, cast; 2, strike by treut; 3, ditto by 
me; 4, troutin hand. If ever a trout was hurried up by a 
tyro more than this one by me, I haven’t read of it. Highly 
unsportsmanlike I confess, but remember it was my first 
for two years, and I had been so discouraged, or rather had 
heard so many discouraging stories in regard to my pros- 
pects with flies, that I was probably about as surprised 
when the trout struck as he was whenI did. When in my 
hand there did occur an incident. My metamorphosed chas- 
secur aT advanced and saved me the trouble of unhook- 
ing him. I wasted the ‘‘thank you” though, for I had mis- 
understood his motions: Gravely placing the fish and his 
measuring rod side by side, he solemnly be y= to a space 
of about a quarter inch, between the end of the tail and a 
broad red mark on his stick, sternly ejaculated ‘/Klein” 
(little). and gently deposited him in the brook. ThenI began 
to realize what he was there for. Accustomed to our legal 
standard of six inches, I was at first rather chagrined at the 
loss of a seven and three-quarter inch fish, for the brook didn’t 
lvok as though it would be very apt to improve on him; but 
after a half hour’s brisk work, — which several fish 
over nine inches in length, and one a three-quarter pounder 
(I weighed him with a spring balance, and he actually went 
eleven and one-half ounces) had been taken, I became quite 
contented to have the little ones put back, and can’t help 
wishing that our own home standard was the same. 

About midway of the stream I met Nolan working up and 
found that up to that time (about 5 P. M.), my flies had 
badly beaten his worms. We passed each other, and when 
the fishing was over (7 P. M), [ found that he had gained 
on me considerably, for very singuiarly—at least so it 
seemed to me—as the day waned, the trout became much 
less eager for the fly, and more so for the worm, and, by 
the way, this a pe | on another occasion, I record it as 
a possible peculiarity of German trout. Our score for the 
four hours’ fishing was, total, 73, of which 47 were above 8 
inches in length, and kept. Of these 47 the flies took 29, the 
worms 18; the largest — by worms 130z.; by flies 
11}0z. ; total weight of the 47 about 10 pounds. 

My other trips were more or less repetitions of this 
first, except that this was the most successful, the Weilbac 
being the best brook, and the day the most suitable. On all 
the fly beat the worm. 

1 made other trips to other brooks owned by the villages 
of Dorfweil and Schmitten, obtaining permit from the burgo- 
master, who collected from me on my finish a tax of one 
mark (24 cents) each for every fish I retained. 

The trout in every way resemble our own cultivated brook 
trout, and were quite as gamy. I do not think that they 
were as well flavored, although tbe salmon of the Rhine 
are, to my taste, far superior to those of our Western coast. 


. PrsEco. 
Homsounc-Les-Baans, Prussia, Aug. 28, 1882. 
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rendezvous we ste ‘ted for our boat, and thence for the 


shore. 


That night the .ull moon made it almost as light as day 
upon the ice, and as the wind had shifted aad begun to pipe 
faintly out from the land, it would soon drive the iee off to- 
ward the other side of the bay, so my hosts put their boat 
out after the moon had risen and sailed to the edge of the 
ice, and hauled their pelts by the side of the lake, nearly 
three miles distant, on board. They returned about the 
dawn, rowing shoreward in the teeth of the strong off-wind 
now blowing, surprising their neighbors with about $120 
worth of seals further than the handsome catch landed the 
day before. The breeze after this grew into a gale and 
pushed the ice out the bay, so that the one day mentioned 
was the extent of the ‘‘spurt,” and for many a family living 
along the shores this day brought a richer recompense than a 
summer’s toiling for cod and herring. Fancy, as is the case 
in a majority of instances, one skiff upon which a large 


family, and sometimes two, depends for support, taking in 
the season but forty quintals of codfish!—the quintal with 


the oil fetching on the average about £1. It may be thought 
that this, with the seal catch, is considerable, but five and 
six seasons may pass anda seal not visit the bay. The 


visitation is indeed the rare exception instead of the rule. 


The next day my host said to me: ‘‘Now, then, I shall 


give you a week fishing or shooting, whichever you will, 


around the arms and nooks, and after that I will take you 
to the deer shooting grounds.” So the next morning the 


three of us set out in a small boat before a shoving breeze 


down to an arm which ran infrom the bottom of the bay 
several miles. By the time we reached our stopping place 


it was snowing fast, and the wind brought gusts of snow- 
drifts from the hills down hissing in the seething waters. 
and in the offing a couple of little boats were at anchor also. 
Allalong this reach we saw small boats out hauling their nets; 

I was told that in this way did the seven or eight families 


who lived along the shores of the arm spend their winter; 
that they could not catch cod enough in summer to support 
them, and had to brave the storms and the cold of winter 
wretchedly clad. 1 now saw a boat looking in the distance 
like a piece of ice from the spray beating continually over 


and freezing upon her. We ran up to her and found an old 
man and his son, a lad of about thirteen, on board. ‘‘Fish 
is scarce, I suppose,” said I, ‘‘They baint plenty, sir,” the 


old man said, looking’ in the bottom of the boat, where half 


a dozen cod lay as the result of the day’s fishing. The boy 
was, like his father, poorly clad, and stood doubled up and 


shivering as he ‘‘sawed” his limbs. They beat their arms 


around their bodies continually to keep themselves warm, 


and again turned to their lines, now hauling them in and 
fresh baiting, then casting out again, and every half hour 
or so, I was told, ‘‘hauling up,” shifting their ground, and 
anchoring in a new spot. A trader lived among the rocks 
and bought the cod as it was caught, allowing about six 
shillings per hundred weight for it green. About twenty- 
five such fish as we had seen in the boat would make a hun- 


dred weight. 
Close by the shore, as we ran along, our little sails reefed 


to keep us from being upset. by the squalls which pitched 
down upon us from the cliffs and hills, we camé upon two or 
three punts hauling herring nets. We luffed up beside one 


of these and found two men on board, also miserably clad, 


and bearing the look of suffering and privation. This had 
been their second time out to the net during the day, and 


from this haul they had got about a fourth of a barrel. 
The herring were getting poor then, as the spring advanced, 


Iwas informed, and the trader had refused to take any 
more. So that they were catching these now while it lasted 
to eat; and the skipper of our boat told me that these 
wretched fish, with the government meal, was all the poor 
sufferers along here had to eat; and that some of them, before 
the government relief came, had been living on the herring 


alone. 


We landed at the trader’s rooms, and found a couple of 
skiffs there, their owners having just taken their few fish to 


the scales and got them weighed. They received, 1 ob- 


served, neither cash nor foods for their fish, asthey had during 


the stormy days that they could not get out, run accounts. 
They brought the heads and sounds of the fish home to eat. 
Then we met the trader, a short, little hide-bound man, with 
red whiskers and comfortable in a heavy pilot cloth reefer, a 
seal skincap and knee boots. He told us that times were 
very bad down in these parts, but promised to make us as 
comfortable as he could. He kept the tavern, the boarding 
house and the store of the region. Thcre was none other 
within a dozen miles. 

On our way up I saw a man going by driving a pair of 
dogs, which were drawing a load of wood cut among the 
hills, to his little cottage down by the rocks. I learned that 
there was no horse in these parts, save that owned by the 
trader. The dogs hauled patiently along, the man assisting 
them with a hauling rope over his shoulder. ‘‘I have seen 
the blood come through the canvas jumpers of some of 
these poor devils,” said the trader to me, ‘‘after a long and 
heavy haul. But they are so used to this hardship that 
they do not mind it now.” It reminded me of the Irishman 
getting used to his hanging. 

The trader was one of the few shots and sportsmen of the 
neighborhohd; and he informed me that few of the people 
about here had guns to shoot the game so abundant in the 
sea before their doors, or a short distance inland; and that 
most of those who had muskets had no powder and shot. 
He expected a party of two or three others iu a few days, 
when he was going out to have ‘‘the last whack at the deer 
for the winter.” ‘‘This is my place,” he said, pointing to the 
cosy little house standing in the middle of a grove of ever- 
greens. Standing out from the house was a little store, in 


which were a number of carcases of deer, and skins pur- | 


chased from the owners of guns and traps. The provisions, 
clothing, etc., he informed me, he kept down by the stages 
where the fishermen landed, so he need not have any ‘‘truck- 
ing up here.” His wife, a little woman with healthful look- 
ing cheeks, bright, good-natured eyes and a cherry voice 
bade us welcome to what the house had, ‘‘such as it is,” 
apologizing for a score of little things which we did not 
notice. Her house was at once cosy and tidy, and the fine 
large stove with flushed cheeks offered a grateful change 
from the biting March wind, and the blinding drifts. e 
had venison and sugar-cured ham, and some delicious cod- 
fish, a meal that might delight a king. Im the winter the 
grain of the cod seems to get shori and brittle; and the fish 
is fatter and richer, very much, than in the summer. 

‘“My daughter,” said our hostess after dinner, with a 
“= of modest pride,and I did not think it strange. For my- 
sell — 

“I wondered how so fair a flower 
Could grow and flourish there.” 































































“He said the blood comes mysteriously on the pan; that it 


The girl was not alone handsome as an opening rose bud, 
but accomplished and modest as well; and while the storm 
whistled that evening, she p.ayed to me very prettily some 
touching and beautiful pieces on the harmoniumi and chatted 
on books and places; showed me her drawing books with 
rude, yel. here and there sweet, sketches of the wild hills and 
the woods, and the turbulent sea sentinelled by the grim 
rocks, She read and spoke French fluently, and I learned 
she had spent two years at sehool in St. Pierre. She hoped, 
and so did her mother, that her father would some day 
remove to Placentia or to St. John’s, but it seemed to me 
that the love of gain was stronger with the trader than 
sympathy for the aspirations of his daughter. He educated 
her, but in this he only did her an unkindness. Better he 
had left her as she was; for she would not then be yearning 
for a life, pictured in her education, which she could never 
have among these lonely rocks. 

The trader then proposed that we should take the morning 
for duck up the arm beyond where any cottages were, and that 
in the afternoon we might take a run out among the hills for 
willow grouse. So accordingly an hour before dawn we put 
out in our boat, four in number, and into the arm about five 
niles, hauling up our boat and taking shelter behind it. The 
dawning broke out clearly by the time we were prepared, 
and the trader predicted a successful morning’s shooting. 
Peering with my glass through the growing light I saw 
several flocks of ducks swimming shoreward, and we could 
hear them singing as they came. It was bitter cold, and I 
was incessantly engaged beating my feet and hands; and 
every movement I made the others informed me would be 
likely to alarm the ducks. Seores of birds were now in 
among the little nooks, and the tide being low they had ex- 
cellent fishing in the shallow water. When they went 
down I could see them gouging their bills against the rocks 
to disengage the shellfish clinging thereto. was anxious 
to fire at once, but the trader kept on saying, ‘‘Bide a bit, 
wait till more come.” After several flocks had swam in they 
began diving irregularly, and we uow waited and waited 
till we could get forty or fifty in a bunch, Slaughter, not 
sport, is the aim of the coast dwellers. When they go out- 
it is for meat, not for sport. Just as we had made up our 
minds that we might as well fire now as to wait longer, the 
birds suddenly took an alarm, put their necks erect and 
swam off from the land, some rising and beating the water 
into foam. We were at a loss to account for this, and I 
reproached the trader for not allowing us to fire before. 

We turned to the bank overlooking the nooks, and what 
was our surprise to see a herd of five deer passing along, 
and one, a fine stag, looking down upon the rocks. Quick 
as lightning I had my shot charge out and bullets in; then, 
raising my gun, I fired first one barrel and then the other 
into the buck. It was pretty work, I must. confess, and had 
come so suddenly that { was enraptured out of my senses. 
The animal gave a bound and fell prone down the bank stone 
dead. He had been only about forty yards distant, and had 
received my two bullets. Indeed, he had even got a dose of 
seal shot in the face from the trader’s guo simultaneously 
with my last barrel. The rest of the herd flew at a mad 
pace through the firs and spruces, and our mongrel water- 
dogs set off in pursuit, barking in most ill-bred fashion. 

We disembarked and quartered our buck, which was a fine 
fellow, and fat, and placed the quarters and the head, which 
had a majestic pair of antlers, into our boat, and pushed 
off. At my request, they movea down the shore to get 
some wing shooting at the divers and sea pigeons. The 
trader informed me that it was not uncommon to find herds 
of deer along the banks here; that he had seen them scores 
of times before; that this was a temporary rendezvous for 
them in passing, there being good shelter and feeding 
among the hills. Besides this, no human being lived here 
and seldom resorted here, save now and again to shoot at 
the flocks as they passed up and down. 

We had not sailed very far—and I pulled an oar to keep 
up animal heat—when we saw several flocks of birds on the 
wing. They flew shyly of us, however, and in the space of 
an hour’s paddling I got but two or three shots. As we 
moved into the bottom of the reach I noticed that the sea- 
pigeon became more numerous, as also several varieties of 
gull. The place was aswarm with herring, and these latter 
birds were having a perfect carnival, dipping incessantly 
and dragging up the wriggling fishes out of the water. We 
let the boat remain stationary here, and I began a fusilade 
against the gulls. Before we began to pick them up there 
was a white patch round about us of their corpses. About 
sixteen lay there, and the trader picked them all up, for he 
said, *‘the poor devils”—the fishermen—‘‘would be glad to 
get them.” 

{ had also shot a couple of pairs of the pigeons—pretty 
little birds with — legs. This isthe black guillemot— 
Uria grylle—and it weighs about two pounds. It is the 
easiest of the birds upon the coast to ‘‘work upon,” though 
it is very quick, and often dives at the flash. The fishermen 
with their flint muskets swear dismally sometimes, as shot 
after shot reveals nothing but the heels of the pigeon dis- 
appearing down into the green sea. Frequently this 
series of calamity is attributed to some one having ‘‘stepped 
over” the musket of the unlucky sportsman. The very day 
of which Iam —~ in my haste in the racks, 1 stepped 
over the gun of one of the party as it lay down, when I was 
requested to step back again, which I did. They told me 
solemnly: ‘‘You never kill anything out of a gun that any- 
one has stepped over.” There is another miraculous feature 
in connection wilh these muskets which is also worthy of 
notice. I remember a few days before I reached the trader, | phrase of her owner. I had never seen anything like this 
having been out shooting grouse, when one of my compan-| before. The birds sat upon the tree as if nothing were 
ions, after knocking down two birds standing on a hum- | going on, dropping off one by one. When the tree was 
mock, ran up to me saying: ‘‘Look at that; do you see the | about cleaned off, only three birds remaining, the poor fel- 
blood in the pan?’ [I really did see blood there, and he | low with the unodorous powder and the villainous musket 
assured me that was ‘‘a sign of raii good look altogether.” | had got ready, after having chipped his flint with the back 
of his jacknife, presented, and with a most laborious effort 
got his piece off. He fired seven fingers every time, the ex- 
plosion making a melancholy sound of wondrous magni- 
tude. The bird rose from the limb with its under works 
knueked completely away. Splinters from the birch limb, 
too, flew in the woods. As this bird dragged itself away to 
die, the remaining two seemed suddenly to awaken, and 
took flight, but I altered the arrangements of one of them 
before it had disappeared in the trees. 

We buried all the birds save four in the snow, sticking 
two or three saplings in the snowbank beside them. As we 
considered it probable that we might kill a good many more 
before reaching our rendezveus, one of the party blazed the 
trees as we went along, that the game might be found on 
our return. 

We came up with several other flocks on the way, some 
on the ground and some on the trees; but as the wind grew 
colder, as always happens, they became wilder, and we got 


was as black asa powder monkey; and the funniest sight 
that a man could look upon was to see him and to hear him 
after his gun had “burnt prime.” This ‘‘she” would do 
every other shot or so--fiz-z-z you could hear, and then a 














































































a pair of pigcons, see the pan go off, fizz-z-z, und about four 
seconds after see the main charge go off. It seemed to take 
that powder as long sometimes to ignite as if it were pow- 
dered anthracite coal. It was amusing after each flash in 
the pan, too, to see him how he kept the gun to his eye; and 
he justified this practice by telling me, ‘“You can nuvver 
tell when she will go off.” 

I lent the poor fellow my gun as we neared a pair of birds 
pushing lazily ahead of our boat, and he presented, fired 
and missed. The shot fell half way between the boat and 
the birds. ‘‘She’s too soft on the trigger,” he said; for he 
had been used to palling about fifteen pounds pressure on 
the dreadful musket. He tried again and was successful; 
and then with a satisfied twinkle in his eye took up his own 
direful piece again. I did all my firing at the birds after 
he had desisted, as they rose, and I need not tell the sports- 
man what a ‘dead thing” a bird flying straight away from 
you is when within easy range. 1 believe I missed but two 
or three shots out of about twenty-five. We returned early 
in the afternoon to the cozy cottage of the trader as few 
sportsmen on this continent might return after a few hour’s 
shooting, with a fine buck, a few divers, between twenty 
and thirty pigeons and two huge bundles of gulls. 

This being sufficient sport and luck for one day, we 
deferred our proposed afternoon ramble on ‘‘rackets” for 
ptarmigan and willow grouse, and instead proposed that 
we should set out in the morning on our deer expedition, as 
the trader and the others concluded that the ‘*‘passing sea- 
son” was at its highest now, else the few straylings would 
not have been seen down at the water’s edge. “So the trader 
decided not to wait for the others who were to join him, and 
I thought it better to go with the trader than to put my- 
self under the guidance of my late host out the bay. An 
elaborate preparation was made by the good housewife and 
her pretty daughter. They packed bacon and sweet cakes, 
and biscuits and cheese, and butter in the general kit, and 
warm home-knit socks, and a pair of heavy blankets, while 
the trader himself did not forget some of his best St. Peter’s 
schnapps, indispensable in these parts in the outdoor biting 
cold. With the morrow’s dawn, each one comfortabiy 
loaded, we were prepared to set out for a tilt in the silentest 
part of the neighborhood, about a mile from the deer’s 
thoroughfare. This had been built some years before by 
the trader, and had been repaired about a fortnight before 
my arrival by two fishermen for the trader, preparatory to 
the shooting season. 

And though a gloomy wind blew out of the east, and 
bore a hissing snow upon its wings, we set out. The east 
wind is an object of peculiar awe to some of the fishermen, 
and it is no wonder. Of all the winds that come out of 
Heaven it.is the most dismal. When it begins to sing its 
weird song upon the hills, and blow chillingly down upon 
the waters, the fishes flee from the shores and take refuge in 
the deep sea till the blast is over. No fisherman will put 
out his boat forcod when the wind is ‘‘easterly.” There 
goes a tradition, too, that on the day Christ was crucified 
the wind blew from the east, that ever since when it comes 
from that quarter it presages stormy things. Experts in 
insanity tell us that seventy-five per cent. of suicides hap- 
ps when the wind comes from the east, and we know that 

ord Beaconsfield battled nobly with death till the east wind 
began to whistle, and then his soul took wings upon the 
weird blast. And as we went through the woods in the 
gloomy morning I noticed that the tops of the larch trees, 
called juniper by my companions, all inclined to the East. 
I remarked the fact, and was informed that it was so all 
over the isiand, and of some thousands of these trees, Larix 
americana, Which I saw, there were not a dozen which did 
not distinctly incline their heads to the East. And then 
the fishermen told me that when the hunter gets astray in 
the woods, if it be foggy and he cannot see the sun, he in- 
variably follows the indications of these trees. The reason 
of this bending I do not know, though it seems probable 
that it is in‘some way caused py the sun’s influence on the 
tree in the early morning. I learned, too, that some of the 
Micmac Indians, found upon the island after Cabot’s dis- 
covery, worshipped the sun, and regarded the larch as an 
intelligent tree, saying it paid homage to their God, the 
rising sun. This is the same tree called tamarack and hack- 
matack respectively, through Canada. Larch is too short 
and convenient a name to give it. 

Though our way lay through the wood, which grew 
closely—nor was there any path— the storm howled through 
the trees, and suffocating gusts of spow drift came down. 
In the midst of the wood the trader laid his hand upon my 
shoulder and said, as he pointed to « large birch, “‘Do the 
trees where you come from bear fruit like that?” and look- 
ing, I saw squatupon its limbs seventeen willow grouse, 
looking perfectly stupid with their squatty attitudes and 
ruffled feathers. Then the trader ‘‘prepared,”’ and the other 
two unslung their muskets. Then began the most murder- 
ous onslaught the sportsman can conceive of. I urged that 
we put the flock up, but they told me, ‘‘Nonsense, man, if 
you keep quiet we'll get ’em all.” Then I agreed, and 
knocked one down with each barrel, the trader knocking 
two down with his long muzzle. One of the muskets got 
off, and did a single murder, but the other had got wet about 
the pan, and ‘‘she hung fire and be d—d to her’ in the 


does not get there from the birds. Several others likewise 
showed me the same occurrence, but being a skeptic I came 
away unbelieving in a mysterious agency. 

Along the shore in the bottom of the reach were scores of 
pigeons, and while two of our party rowed quietly along, 
myself and the other took up our place in the bow. There 
were generally two or three biids in a cluster, I taking that 
on the right with my first barrel, and the one nearest with 
my second. My congenie blazed blankly always at the 
left bird out of his bell-muzzle musket. I think he killed 
only one; and after each melancholy bang out of the huge 
piece, and the bank of suffocating smoke—the result of his 
coarse and vile powder—-had blown a little away, I could 
hear him curse in his sad way. The powder was most vile 
that the man fired. It bestank the air and bestenched his 
gun, and half of the loathsome stuff seemed to cling down 
in the muzzle and about the pan. The musketeer himself 
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dismal oath; and sometimes you would see him pull upon a * 
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in only about a dozen birds additional. On the fork of a 
large dead tree; called a ‘“‘rampike” by my companions, we 
saw a huge snowy owl. The bird is called in Newfound- 
land the ‘‘white owl.” It is the Nyctea nivea,. It had upon 
the limb, in its claws, a grouse, which it had begun to rend, 
when I gave it one of my barrels. Strange to say, the t 
stupid thing did not fall, though I knew I must have riddled 
it; but, rising, it flew with its prey in its claws, lighting 
upon a bank of snow. I ran up to within twenty paces, 
and gave it another charge, which did not kill the bird, 


however, but only prevented its flight. 


‘You might fire at one of these fellows for a week,” said 
my companions, ‘‘and not kill him.” When we went up 
we found the snow stained with blood and the ow] clinging 
still to its prey, and when one of us approached it with eur 
hand it would open and snap its beak that you might hear 
the noise made a gunshot away. It was only with great 
difficulty I took the grouse out of the bird’s claws, and then 
I beat the head of the huge thing against a tree, as I wanted 
to get its skin. But I could not kill it this way and was 
obliged to tie a piece of small cord with all my strength 


around its neck. It then suffocated in about five minutes. 


We had to cross several morasses and tracts covered with 
heath in summer, and over these the wind whistled, biting 
fiercely, and the drifts blew blindingly. The trader led the 
way through the fearful storm and the rest blindly followed. 
It was with a feeling next to rapture that I entered a dense 
patch of forest where the pines and the firs grew tall and 
afforded shelter, and in its very midst we stopped by the 


side of a cozy looking tilt. J. E. Conus. 


Toronto, Canada. 


AMERICAN HIGH-PRESSURE. 
{From an after-dinner speech, by Herbert Spencer.] 


It seems to me that in one respect Americans have di- 
verged too widely from savages. I do not mean to say that 
they are in general unduly civilized. Throughout large 

arts of the population, even in long-settled regions, there 
fs no excess of those virtues needed for the maintenance of 
secial harmony. Especially out in the West, men’s dealings 
do not yet betray too much of the “sweetness and light,” 
which we are told distinguish the cultured man from the 
barbarian. Nevertheless, there is a sense in which my asser- 
tion is true. You know that the primitive man lacks power 
of application. Spurred by hunger, by danger, by revenge, 
he can exert himself energetically for a time; but his energy 
is spasmodic. Monotonous daily toil is impossible to him. 
It is otherwise with the more developed man. The stern 
discipline of social life has gradually increased the aptitude 
for persistent industry, until among us, and still more among 
you, work has become with many a passion. This contrast 
he savage thinks only of 
present satisfactions, and leaves future satisfactions uncared 
for. Contrariwise, the American, eagerly pursuing a future 
good, almost ignores what good the passing day offers him; 
and when the future good is gained, he neglects that while 


of nature has another aspect. 


striving for some still remoter good. 


What I have seen and heard during my stay among you 
has foreed on me the belief that this slow change from hab- 
itual inertness to persistent activity has reached an extreme 
from which there must begin a counter change-—a reaction. 
Everywhere I have been struck with the number of. faces 
which told in strong lin«s of ihe burdens that had to be borne. I 
have been struck, too, with the large proportion of gray-haired 
men, and inquiries have brought out the fact that with you 
the hair commonly begins to turn some ten years earlier than 
with us. Moreover, in every circie [ have met men who had 
themselves suffered from nervovs collapse due to stress 
of business, or named friends who had either killed them- 
selves by overwork, or had been permanently incapacitated, 
or had wasted Jong periods in endeavors to recover health, 

I do but echo the opinion of all the observant persons | 
have spoken to, that immense injury is being done by this 
high-pressure life—the nhysique is being undermined. That 
subtle thinker and poet whom you have lately had to mourn, 
Emerson, says, in his essuy on the gentleman, that the first 
requisite is that he shall be a good animal. The requisite 
is a general one—it extends to the man, to the father, to the 
citizen. We hear a _— deal about ‘‘the vile body,” and 

by the phrase to transgress the law of 
health. But nature quiety surpasses those who treat thus 
disrespectfully one of her highest products, and leaves the 
world to be peopled by the descendants of those who are 


many are encourage 


not so foolish. 


Beyond these immediate mischiefs there are remoter mis- 
chiefs. Exclusive devotion to work has the result that 
amusements cease to please; and, when relaxation becomes 
imperative, life becomes dreary from lack of its sole interest 
—the interest in business. The remark current in England 
that, when the American travels, his aim is todo the great- 
est amount of sight-seeing in the shortest time, I find 
current here also. It is recognized that the satisfaction of 
getting on devours nearly all other satisfactions. When 


recently at Niagara, which gave us a whole week’s pleasure, 


1 learned from the landlord of the hotel that most Americans 
come one “~ and go away the next. Old Froissart, who 
nglish of his day that “‘they take their pleas- 


said of the 
ures sadly after their fashion,” would doubtless, if he lived 
now, say of the Americans that they take their pleasures 
hurriedly after their fashion. In large measure with us, 
and still more with you, there is not that abandonment to 
the moment which is requisite for full enjoyment; and this 
abandonment is prevented by the ever-present sense of 
multitudinous responsibilities. So that, beyond the serious 
physical mischief caused by overwork, there is the ‘further 
mischief that it destroys what value there would otherwise 
be in the leisure part of life. 

Nor do the evils end here. There is the injury to posteri- 
ty. Damaged constitutions reappear in children, and entail 
onthem far more of ill than great fortunes yield them of 
good. When life has been duly rationalized by science, it 
will be seen that among a man’s duties care of the body is 
imperative, not only out of regard for personal welfare, but 
also out of regard for decendants. His constitution will be 
considered as an entailed estate, which he ought to pass on 
uninjured, if not improved, to those who follow; and it will 
be held that millions. bequeathed by him will not compen- 
sate for feeble health and decreased ability to enjoy life. 
Once more, there is the injury to fellow citizens, taking the 
shape of undue disregard of competitors. I hear that a 
great trader among you deliberately endeavured to crush 
out every one whose business competed with his own; and 
manifestly the man who, making himself a slave to accu- 
mulation, absorbs an inordinate share of the trade or profes- 
sion he is in, makes life harder for all others en- 
gaged in it, and excludes from it many who might other- 
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this excess in work. 


any dream of questioning it. 
substituted for war as the pnrpose of existence. 


other reasons than that it achieves sustentation. 


gospel of relaxation. 


should be a 


of that great future which lies before the American nation. 


To my anxiety on this account you must please ascribe the 


unusual character of my remarks. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENTS.—V. 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM AN EPITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
* * * Thave hunted over twenty years of my life as a 


profession, in the wilds of Northern Maine. I hunted alone 


and camped alone many years; have followed hunting lines 
sixty-five miles long with traps all the way, which took all 
the week days—I did not hunt Sundays—through the season. 
Ihave killed seventy-three black bears, between fifty and 
sixty moose and several hundred Canada lynx, beside cari- 
bou, red deer, otter, fishes, fox, mink, martin and other 
game. I trapped forty-nine lynx in one season. 

I have caught tons of brook trout, both summer and 
winter, from nine pounds down. I am familiar with all the 
northern counties of Maine bordering on the Canada line. 
The mountains, brooks, rivers and ponds are well-known to 
me. I have sold much value of living and dead animals and 


specimens of natural history to Professor Agassiz for the 


armabridge Museam. 


An ANNIVERSARY.—November 11.—By the way, this is 
a sort of anniversary day with me. Just twenty-five years 
ago to-day I shot a glossy, short-legged black bear, the meat 
of which weighed five hundred pounds. And always on 
the tenth of November I take an extra nip, and go back (‘‘in 
my mind’s eye, Horatio”) to that bark on the rattling, 

Second Fork. Ah, culpa mea! we grow old, 





asit were? When shall I see such another?—NeEssmox. 















































































wise gain competencies, Thus, besides the egoistic motive, 
there are two altruistic motives which should deter from 


The truth is, there needs a revised ideal of life. Look back 
through the past, ‘or look abroad through the present, and 
we find that the ideal of life is variable, and depends on so- 
cial conditions. Every one knows that to be a successful 
warrior was the‘highest aim among all!ancient peoples of note, 
as it is still among many barbarous peoples. When we re- 
member that in the Norseman’s heaven the time was to be 
passed in daily battles, with magical healing of wounds, we 
see how deepiy rooted may become the conception that 
fighting is man’s proper business, and that industry is fit 
only for slaves and people of low degree. That is to say, 
when the chronic struggles of races necessitate perpetual 
wars, there is evolved an ideal of life adapted to the require- 
ments. We have changed all that in modern civilized soci- 
eties, especially in England and still more in America. 
With thedecline of militant activity, and the growth of indus- 
trial activity, the occupations once disgraceful have become 
honorable. The duty to work has taken the place of the 
duty to fight; and in the one case, as in the other, the 
ideal of life has become so well established that scarcely 
Practical business has been 


Is this modern idea to survive throughout the future? I 
think not. While all other things undergo continuous 
change, it is impossible that ideals should remain fixed. 
The ancient ideal was appropriate to the ages of conquest 
by man over man, and spread of the strongest races. The 
modern ideal is appropriate to ages in which conquest of 
the earth and subjection of the powers of nature to human 
use is the predominant need. But hereafter, when both 
these ends have in the main been achieved, the ideal formed 
will probably differ considerably from the present one. 
May we not foresee the nature of the difference? I think we 
may. Some twenty years ago a good friend of mine and a 
good friend of yours, too, though you never saw him, Joln 
Stuart Mill, delivered at St. Andrew’s an inaugural address 
on the occasion of his appointment to the Lord Rectorship. 
It contained much to be admired, as did all he wrote. There 
ran through it, however, the tacit assumption that life is for 
learning and working. I felt at the time that I should have 
liked to take up the opposite thesis. I should have liked to 
contend that life is not for learning, nor is life for worising, 
but learning and working are for life. The primary use of 
knowledge is for such guidance of conduct, under all cir- 
cumstances, as shall make living complete. All other uses 
of knowledge are secondary. It scarcely needs saying that 
the primary use of work is that of supplying the mate 
rials and aids to living completely, and that any other uses 
of work are secondary. But in men’s conceptions the 
secondary has in great measure usurped the place of the 
primary. The apostle of culture as it is commonly con- 
ceived, Mr. Matthew Arnold, makes little or no reference to 
the fact that the first use of knowledge is the right ordering 
of all actions; and Mr. Carlyle, who is a good exponent of 
current ideas about work, insists on its virtues for quite 


We may trace everywhere in human affairs a tendency to 
transform the means into. the end, All see that the miser 
does this when, making the accumulation of money his sole 
satisfaction, he forgets that money is of value only to pur- 
chase satisfactions. But it is less commonly seen that the 
like is true of the work by which the money is accumulated; 
that industry, too, bodily or mental, is but a means, and 
that it is as irrational to pursue it to the exclusion of that 
complete living it subserves, as it is for the miser to accu- 
mulate money and make no use of it. Hereafter, when this 
age of active material progress has yielded mankind its 
benefits, there will, I think, come a better adjustment of 
labor and enjoyment. Among reasons for thinking this, 
there is the reason for the process of evolution throughout 
the organic world at large brings an increasing surplus of 
energies that are not absorbed in fulfilling material needs, 
and points to a still larger surplus for humanity of the 
future. And there are other reasons, which I must pass 
over. In brief, I may say that we have had somewhat too 
much of the ‘‘gospel of work.” It is time to preach the 


This is a very unconventional after-dinner speech. Es- 
cially it will be thought strange that in returning thanks 
should deliver something very much like a homily. But 

I have thought I could not better convey my thanks than by 
the expression of a syinpathy which issues in a fear. If, as 
I gather, this intemperance in work affects more especially 
the Anglo-American part of the population—if there results 
an undermin‘ng of the physique, not only in adults, but also 
in the young, who, asI learn from the daily journals, are 
also being —— by overwork—if the ultimate consequence 
windling away of those among you who are 

the inheritors of free institutions and best adapted to them; 
then there will come a further diffieulty in the working out 
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Autuyal Gistory. 


A RUFFED GROUSE SKETCH. 
WHAT A NATURALIST SAW. 


AM and I had been hunting ruffed grouse every day for 
a week, and Sunday had finally brought us to a halt to 
rest for the week ahead. I[t was a glorious Sabbath in a lit- 
tle quaint village in Wagner county, Pa. We sat on the 
stone slab at the kitchen door of the old farm house, and 
smoked our pipes in contentment, watching the yellow 
leaves as they lazi:y zig-zagged down to the ground from 
the limbs of the half bare maples, and the antiopa butter- 
flies slowly flitting from one decayed apple to another under 
the trees in the orchard close by. The old blue dove on the 
eaves of the barn cooed occasionally in a quaint, Sunday 
way as he basked in the November sunshine, and the hens 
were half asleep in the holes where they had been dusting 
themselves an hour before, in front of the barn door. Belle 
and Carrie were curled up in the grass near us, dreaming of 
—_ that never flushed wild; and everything was still. 
he sound of the church bell down in the village seemed far 
away, and mellowed as though in harmony with the color 
of the beech and maple woods through which its vibrations 
reached us. 

‘‘Sam!” said I, ‘“‘Those grouse down by the rock cut will 
be in the frost grapes this morning, and I’m going down 
across the lot to see if Ican get near them. Don’t let the 
dogs follow me.” 

he dry leaves, a foot deep, along the fence by the grape- 
vines seemed to rustle louder than they ever did before, as I 
cautiously climbed over the rails, but no grouse was near 
to be frightened, and although expecting the sudden dash 
and whir every moment, I got near to the further side of 
.the little patch of vines without starting a bird, and sitting 
down in the leaves with my back against a mossy boulder, 
refilled my pipe and waited. Ina few minutes there was a 
pattering of very light footsteps in the leaves back of me. 
Nearer and nearer they came, stopping for a second and 
then proceeding again, coming my way all of the while. 
Suddenly a surprised ‘‘peet” on the right caused me to 
slowly turn my eyes in that direction, and there, within six 
feet, was a nea male grouse, with crest erect and tail 
half spread, looking curiously at me. I kept stiller than 
half a mouse, and the old fellow satisfied himself that I was 
harmless. He came a few steps nearer, clucking allof the 
while, and mounting a stone, spread his tail to its fullest ex- 
tent, and with crest and tail erect, with ruff displayed, and 
with wings drooping to his feet, he turned two or three 
times around, like a turkey gobbler. Then composin 
himself again he took another good look and walked auend 
in front. 

At that moment another grouse, a younger one, had come 
around the rock by which I was sitting, and he too went 
through the same performance, but not in such fine style. 
Both birds then walked on a way, watching me all of the 
while, and soon four more grouse came in sight. They 
walked within three rods, but paid me no attention, and 
busied themselves picking up fallen frost grapes. Suddenly 
there was a rush ovuiaal and a grouse alighted in the vines 
just above me and commenced picking at a bunch of grapes, 
his smooth plumage with the dark markings on the sides 
seeming more beautiful than anything I had everseen. Once 
in a while he looked down at me over his shoulder, erected 
his crest and gave an interested ‘‘peet, peet,” and then 
went on picking grapes again. 

In a short time eleven grouse were in sight, moving about 
as gracefully as could be, putting their little feet lightly 
down on the dead leaves, and all engaged in hunting for 
food. One olf them flew up to the one already in the vines, 
and then nearly all followed, and commenced picking the 
grapes that hung in scattered clusters. 

All of this while 1 had remained perfectly quiet, but my 
position was fast becoming uncomfortable. An edge of 
rock was boring into the middle of my back; another sharp 
piece had done its level best to penetrate the back of my 
head, and a jagged stump had worked just as far mto my 
leg as it could possibly get without amputating the leg, and 
I had to move. The grouse all seemed alarmed at me. 
They sat straight and motionless among the vines, but none 
flew. For several minutes they remained in this position, 
and knowing that I was discovered I arose, expecting to see 
all dart off at once. This they did not do, however, but 
started slowly one at a time, and sailed off only a few rods 
into the woods. 

How different the scene the next day, when with fast 
ranging setters we found them down in the ravine and sent 
bounding into the ferns, with feathers flying, three or four 
of the proudest. of the flock. Marx WEST. 


BREEDING QUAIL IN CONFINEMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A number of communications have appeared in your 
recent issues on the breeding of quail in continement which, 
while containing many valuable suggestions as to their 
care, have in no case given exact information as to the age 
to which they were reared. In my experience, out of a 
considerable number of attempts, only three broods reached 
the age of from five to six weeks, and of these three, two of 
our common quail, Ortyx virginianus, and one of the valley 
quail, Lophortyx californianus, none survived the period 
stated, though up to that time all bad apparently been in the 
best condition and had received all attention. In a number 
of cases, which I have personally investigated, where these 
birds were said to have been “raised,” I have found that 
they were put out intentionally when a few weeks old, or the 
boxes were so arranged that the young birds could escape 
into the fields when they were strong enough to scramble 
over a low board. 

My experience with the ruffed grouse has been much the 
same as with quail. The diffieulty of yalaing birds. belong- 
ing to this family is very great, and it w be interesting 
to know if any of yon correspondents have succeeded in 
carrying them safely to maturity under conditions of domes- 
tication. ArTHuR Erwin Brown. 

ZOoLocicaL GARDEN, Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 1882. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Several of. us were seated about the stove at the hotel at 


Hayt’s Corners, New York, a short time since, talking over 
the day’s quail shooting and the subject of quail in general. 
Adam Sheridan, the proprietor of the hotel, said that he 
tried to breed quail in confinement for some time without 
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success, but finally found the secret of the difficulty. Most 
of his young quail died within the first ten or twelve days 
after being hatched, and after losing a great many, he de- 
cided to huint for the cause. No lesions were-found that 
would indicate the reason for their dying, but he found in 
the crops of the young birds the remains of a few insects, 

and no other food at all. He then began feeding‘the little 
fellows on flies, and found that they ate them with avidity. 

The catching of the number of flies necessary became a 
very serious matter, and as Sheridan noticed that the quail 
could catch them themselves when they had the opportunity, 
he placed a beef’s head in thecoop. The little quail would 
stand around the head and pick oif the flies as fast as they 
alighted on it, and were so expert at the business that,they 
seldom missed one. In nine or ten days after he itching, the 
birds would eat other food, but previous to that age no other 
food was used, and the conclusion was naturally arrived at 
that the cause of death in early life was starvation, and the 
supposition was confirmed by the fact that the quail fed 
with insects at first all did well and grew to be as strong 
and sturdy as wild birds. 

It is a well-known fact that the young of several of the gal- 
linaceous birds depend almost entirely upon insect food, 
and the secret of the successful raising of quail will no 
doubt be found to rest on this to a great extent. 


Mark WEST. 
New York, November | 18. 


BIRD MIGRATION IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 


FROM OBSERVATIONS COLLATED BY W. W. COOKE. 


(Continued from page 284.] 

Hesperiphona vespertina—Evening Grosbeak.—(10) W. R 
formerly common; (11) W. R., all winter on island, 5, 16 
L.; (12) W. R. not common. 

Pinicola enucleator—Pine Grosbeak.—(10) W. R. com- 
mon; (11) W. R.; (12) W. R., usually: ’79-80, abundant, 
’81-’82 not one. 

Carpodacus purpureus—Purple Finch.—(8) 4, 6, seen 4, 7; 
(11) in mild winters, 4, 3; (12) 4, 19 

Loxia curvirostra americana—American Crossbill.—(11) 
Sometimes seen in winter in small numbers; (12) W. R., not 
common. 

Lovia lewcoptera—White- -Winged Crossbill.—(12) W. R., 
not common. 

Aigiothus linaria—Common_ Redpoll.—(2) W. R., -col- 
os into flocks and moved North February 21-24; (4) W. 

R.; © W. B.; GD W. BR; 2) 4, 12, probably came 
sooner, 

Astragalinus tristis—American aes —(8) R.; (4) W. 
R.; (6) 4, 10; (11) in mild winters; (12) 5, 2 

Chrysomitris pinus—Pine Goldfinch. cae 5, 10; (10) W. 
R., common; (11) in mild winters; (12) W. R., irregular. 

Pleetrophanes nivalis—Snow Bunting. —W. 8. in severest 
winters; (10) W. R., abundant; (11) W. R., abundant, be- 
gan to sing 8, 14; 8, 25, keep up a constant warble; 3, 27 
and 28, rapidly leaving; 4, 8, last. 

Centrophanes lapponicus—Lapland Longspur.—(3) W. §&., 
rare this winter; (9) W. S. in severest winters; (10) W. R., 
regularly ; (11) W. R.; (12) W. R., not common; seen 3, 18. 

Passerculus sandwichensis savanna—Savannah "Sparrow. — 
(8) 8, 81; (7) 3, 18, abundant. 

Powecetes gramineus—Grass Finch. <7 4, 19; (4) 3, 24; (11) 
4, 20, nest without eggs 4, 29; (12) 5 
‘ Coturniculus passerinus—Y ‘ellow- Winged Sparrow.—(2) 
8, 10. 

ee “incolni—Lincoln’s Finch—(3) 4, 24, abundant 


Melospiza pee Sparrow.—{3) 4, 12; (4) 3, 30; 
(11) 4, 8; (12) 4, 16; N. N. 4, 17, eggs 6, 4. 

Melospiza palustris—Swamp Sparrow.—(12) 4, 138. 

chondestes grammica—Lark Finech.—(8) 4, 1, full set of 
eggs 5, 25; (4) 4, 80, very abundant; (6) 4, 15; (9) 5, 10; (11) 
5, 9; (12) 5, 15. 

Zonotrichia querula—Harris’s Sparrow.—(3) W. 8., abun- 
dant 3, 18, ‘‘. Lene in great numbers 5, 8, but left soon 
after; (12) 5, 1 

Zonotrichia ahi 's-—W hite-Crowned Sparrow, —“ 4,7; 
N. N. 4, 80, still present and unusually numerous 5, 3; (9) 
5, 9; (12) 5 5, 14, 1881. 

Zonotrichia albicollis—White-Throated Sparrow.—(8) 4, 25; 
(6) 4, 18; they seem to me to sing: ‘‘I have got plenty to eat, 
but no che-eze; *” (9) 4, 29; (11) 4, 26; (12) 4. 7. 

as montana—Tree Sparrow. (3) W.8.;(4 W.S,, 
(9) §., nearly gone 4, 20; (10) W. S. common; (11) W. S. 
usually, 4, 1; (12) never stay over winter 3, 25, N.N. 4. 
11, 4, 22, nearly all gone. 

Spizella Rasantine, “Obimadae Sparrow. _o i 10; ®) nest- 
ing 5, 7; (4) 3, 24; (6) 4, 6; (9) 4, 4; (11) 5, 3; (12) 5, 

la pusilla—Field Sparrow. —(3) 3, ‘os (4, 3, (6) 4 
16; (12) 4, 17. 

Junco hyemalis—Black Snowbird.—{2) W. R.; (8) W. 8 
a flock seen 2, 27; (4) W. R.; (5) W. R.; (6) W. R. common; 
(8) W. R.; (9) W. K., nearly gone 4, 20; (10) W. R. com- 
mon; (11) W. R. in mild winters; (12) 2, 2, a single speci- 
men seen, probably it had stayed over winter, 4, 4 flocks, 4 
11 N. N., 4, 18 preparing to leave, 4, 22 nearly all gone. 

Passerella iliaca—Fox Sparrow. —(3) 8, 17; (4) 2, 1-6; (5) 
8, 5; (11) 4, 8; (12) 4, 14. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus—Chewink. —(1) about 2, 5; (2) 3, 
16; (3) seen Dec. 15, 1881, and Jan. 5, 1882, by D. E. Lantz, 
nesting 5, 15; (4) 8, 18; (5) 2, 80; (6) 4, a (8) 4, 29; (9) 6, 3; 
(12) 5, 20 

Pipilo maculatus—Arctic Towhee.—(8) 4; 19, abundant 5, 1. 

Cardinalis virgintanus—Cardinal Sipeeicele —(1) R., com- 
mon; (2) R.; (3) R., hatching 5, 1; (4, 5, 6 

Zamelodia’ ludoviciana—Rose- Breasted 2 —(4) 3, 
12: (6) 4, 26 to 5, 8; (9) 5, 4; (11) 5, 9; (12) 5, 18. 

_— melanocephala—Black- Headed Grosbeak.—(8) 5, 

Gutraca cerulea—Biue Grosbeak.—(8) 5, 26 

Passerina cyanea—Indige Bunting. —(2)4, 1b: (3) 5, 6; (4) 4, 
25: (6) 4, 26 to 5, 3; (9) 5, 10; (12) does not occur. 

6 oer ya oryzivorus—Bobolink, —(3) 5, 6; (4) 5, 4; (12) 


Molothrus ater.—Cowbird. —{1) about 2 Oi (2) 8, 17; (4 
8, = N. N., 8 29; (6)4, 4; (9) 5, 4; (12) 5, 6 , eggs, 6, 8. 
Xanthocephalus halus—Yellow-Headed Blackbird. 
—(3 ) 4, 1, boon hey T. ¥, zoe: (11) 5, 2; (12) 4, 27. 
cleus pheniceus—Red- Winged Blackbird, (1) about 2 
5; (2) 8, it; (8) 3, 1, seen 5, 26 tien (5) 2, 26; 6) 3, 26, 
, 4, 1, young 6, 5; (8) all winter; ooh 82 not usual; (9) 
W.R., 8, 22; (10) 3, 1; (it) 4, 1; (12) 4, 8, eggs, 6, 1. 
Sturnella magna-—M. ow Lark.—(1) R. in open 
winters; (2) 3, 17; (3) R., abundant, 8, 31, young 5, 22; (4) 2, 


1,6; sabel R., N. N., 4, 1, song is interpreted ; re 
kill "(% ‘are here 8, 7, a arriving 8, 11; (9) 2 
(10) 2, “td: (11) 4, 1; (12) 4, 8 

Sturnella neglecta —W ester Meadow Lark.—(3) R. 

Icterus spurius—Orchard Oriole.—(2) 4, 17; (8) 5, 2; (4) 
4, 25; (9) 5, 9; (10) 5, 1; (12) 5, 29, the most northerly record 
in Minnesota, 5, 30, two more seen. 

Ieterus galbula. —Baltimore Oriole. —(2) 4, 20; (8) 5, i (4) 
4, 25; (6) 4, 26 to 5, 8; (9) 5, 9; (10); 5, 8; (11) 5, 9; (12) 5, 

Scolecophagus ferrugineus—Rusty Blackbird. (8) 3. vo; 
(6) 8, 22; (12) large flocks in fall, none in spring. 

Scolecophagus cyanocephalus—Brewer’s Blackbird—(12) 4, 8. 

Quiscal us pur re u o—Parple Grackle.—(2) 3, 24; (3) 3, 21; 
nesting 5, 15; (6) 3, 22; (9) afew 3, 4; (10) 4, 5; (11) 8, 81 to 
4,1 seen building oa on side of house in elbow of a stove 
pipe; (12) 4, 15, 4, 27 altogether too N. N., 5, 10 building. 

Cor DUS COTAL carnivorus—Raven—(12) R. in the pine tim- 
ber a few miles north. 

Corvus frugivorus—Crow.—(1) W. R.,(2) W. R., (8) R., = 
4,10, young 4, 15; (4) W. R., 4,18 nest with Beggs: (5) W.R 
(6) W: R., common, (8) W. R.; ; (9) W. R.; Re 18, numer- 
—" A: - (12) Dec. 10, ’81, Jan, 5, 82, flocks 8 , ’82, N. N. 


Cyanocitta cristata—Blue Jay.—(2) W. R. from the south, 
8, 25; (3) R.;(4) W. R., nearly full feathered 5, 7; (6) W. R.; 
(8) Ww. te (9); Wes (10) R. ; (11) R., nest 4, 26; j(12) R. 

Perisoreus canadensis—Canada J ay. ‘—(10) W. R., not com- 
mon; (.2) R., breeds. 

Eremophila alpestris—Shore Lark.—(1) W. R.; (8) W. 8., 
rare this winter, flocks arrived_the first week in Feb. ; (9) W. 
R.; (10) W. R., common; (11) in mild winters; 2, 11, F., 
nest 4 eggs 4, 12; (12) 2, 14 numerous and song somewhat 
louder 8, 22, 3, 81 first that came have paired, 4, 3 nearly all 
have passed on. 

Tyrannus carolinensis—Kingbird.—(2) 5, 1; (8) 4, 25; (8) 4, 
80; (9) 4, 29; (12) 5, 17. 

Myiarchus crinitus—Great Crested Flycatcher.—(8) 4, 29; 
(4) 4, 29; (6) 5, 14; (9) 5, 10. 

Sayornis fuse us—Pewee. —(1) 8, 15; (2) 8, 18; (8) 8, 22 and 
again 3, 24, 3 eggs 4, 21; (4) 3, 19; (5) 8, 22; 8) 3, t (9) 3, 
29; (10) 8, 28: (11) 4, 9; (12) 4,19. 

Contopus virens—W ood Pewee.—(8) 6, 5, seen; (9) 6, 3. 

Empidonax flaviventris—Y ellow-bellied Flycatcher.—(2) 4, 
26. 


oo pusillus trailli—€raill’s Flycatcher.—(3) 5, 24; 
(12) 5, 16. 
Empidonax minimus—Least Flycatcher.—(2) 4, 31; (4) 4, 


17. 

Trochilus colubris—Humming Bird.—(8) 5, 22; (4) 5, 7; (12) 
5, 18, eggs 6, 20 

Chatura pe elasgica—C himney Swift.—(2) 3, 8; (8) 4, 25; (4) 
4, 26; (9) 4, 27; (11) 5, 8; (12) 5, 19. 

Caprimulgus — us— Whippoorwill. —(8) 4, 27; (4) 4, 26; 
(8) 4. 80; (10) 4, 27; (12) 5, 

Phalenoptilus n italli—Poorwill. —(8) 4, 22. 

Chordeiles popetue—N ighthaw k.—(4) 5, 1; (6) 4, 26 to 5, 2; 
(9) 5, 27; (11) 5, 4; (12) 5, 12. 

Picus "villesus—Hairy ‘Woodpecker.—Resident at all sta- 
tions. 

Picus pubescens—Downy Woodpecker.—Resident at all 
stations; (8) nesting 5, 15. 

Picoides arcticus—Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker. 
—(10) W. R; (11) W. R., only a straggler; (12) 5, 21, 1881. 
Breeds. 

Sphyrapicus earius-—Y ellow-Bellied Woodpecker.—(4) 4, 
3; (6) 5, 14; (10) 4, 5; (12) 5, 24. 

poten us pile atus-—Pileated W oodpecker.—(3) R. ; (4) W 

; (9) W. R.; (11) R.; (12) R. 

Ri nturus carolinus—Red-Bellied Woodpecker.—(8) R. ; (4) 
W. R.; (9) W. R., nearly gone 4, 20. 

Melane "pes erythroce) phalus—Red-Headed Woodpecker.— 
(8) 5, (4) W. R. in cold winters; (5) W. R.; (6) W. R.; 
(9) 5, 9; "(11) seen 8 38, 10, probably wintered in low grounds, 
again 4, 16; (12) 5, 26. 

Colaptes auratus—Yellow-Shafted Flicker.—(1) W. R. in 
open winters; (2) W. R.; (4) W. R. in cok! winters; (5) W. R.; 
(6) W.. R.,-N.N. 4, 1; (9) W.R.; (10) 3, 27; (11) 4, 2; (12) 
4,7, N. N. 4, 11. 

Colaptes auratus mevicanus—Red-Shafted Flicker.—(3) R., 
seen 3, 24; (9) W. R. 

Ceryle aleyon—Kingfisher.—(8) 8, 16; (4) 4,1; (6) 4, 28; 
(9) 4, 7; (10) 4, 5; (11) 4, 16; (12) 4, 17. 

Coceyzus americanus—Y ellow-Billed Cuckoo.—(2) 4, 27; 
(3) 5, 8; (6) 4, 26-5, 2. 

Coccyzus erythrophthalmus—Black- Billed Cuckoo.—(2) 4, 30; 
(12) 5, 30 

Aluco americanus—Barn Owl.—(4) 4, 21, a beautiful speci- 
men shot about ten miles from here. It is the third speci- 
men taken in tt ese parts in twelve years. 

Asio americanus —Long-Eared Owl.— 4 and 9) W. R. 

Asio accipitrinu s—Short-Eared Owl. —(4 and 9) W. R. 

Strix nebulosa—Barred Ow].—(2, 3, 5, 8) R.; (4) R., young 
5, 3; (10) a few remain in winter. 

Nyctale tengmalmi richardsoni—Richardson’s Owl.—(10) 
W. R., rare. 

Nyctale acadica—Saw-Whet Owl.—(10) W..R., not com- 
mon; (11) R., not common. 

Seops asio—Screech Owl.—R., at all stations; (8) fledged 
5, 22; (10) afew remain in winter; (11) not common; (12) 
rather common. 

Bubo virginianus—Great Horned Ow!.—R., at all stations; 
(4) young 4, 27. 

Ulula cinerea—Great Gray Owl,—(10) W. R., not com- 
mon; (11) W. R., occasionally. 

eshte seandiaca—Snowy Owl.—(8) W. S. taken Jan. 30, 

2; (9) a few remain nearly every winter; (10) W. R., com- 
et on prairics; (11) W. R., not common. 

Surnia funerea—Hawk Owl.—(10 and 11) W. R., not 
common. 

salon columbarius—Pigeon Hawk.—(12) 4, 12. 

Tinnunculus ee eee rere 4,7; (4) 2, 
1-6; (7) 8, 8; (11) 4, 1; (12) 4, 2 

Elanoides forficatus—Sw alluw-Tailed Kite.—(3) 5, 11; (12) 
usually a few secn, in ’80 all summer, in ’82 none seen, in 
’80 seen at Red Lake, Minn., which becomes, I believe, the 
most northern record of its observance. 

Circus hudsonius—Marsh Hawk.—(8) R.; (12) 4, 2. 

Aceipiter fuscus—Sharp-Shinned Hawk. —(12) 4, 5. 


Buteo borealis—Red-Tailed Hawk.—(8, 4, 5, 8, 9) R.; (4) 
shot one in nest 8, 18; (10) occasionally stays with us in 
winter; (11) in mild winters a few sometimes stay; (12) seen 
for the first time 4, 1, and the mext day, during a twenty- 
mile ride, over two hundred seen. 

Buteo harlani—Harlan’s Hawk. —(4) there were several 
black hawks in this vicinity last winter besides the rough- 
legged, which is quite common here, and I was fortunate 





foe to get one. It answers the description of Harian’s 
as oo by Coues, and no other. 
sanctijohannis—Rough-Legged Hawk. 
“ten R.; (12) W. R. 
quila chrysteus canadensis—Golden Eagle.—(11) prob- 
ably ee (12) seen in 81. 
alliwetus leucocephalus—Bald Eagle.—(3) a seen 2, 27; 
(7) 8, 4; (10) W. R., not numerous; (11) R.; (12) could 
anything be more appropriate than ‘the emblem of our 
country building its nest on the shore of Lake Itasca. Visit- 
ing the lake May 19, 1881, I found it nesting ry up in the 
dead top of an enormous pine near the lake; 4, 2, ’82, three 
were seen. 
Cathartes aura—Turkey one —(1) W. R.; (8) R.; (4) 
8, 16; (8) W. R.; (9) 4, 27; (12) 4, 
Ectopistes migratoria—Wild Pi icon .—(6) 8, 12; (11) 4, 8; 
(12) seen 5, 18, but probably not 
Zenaidura carolinensis— ourning Dove.—(1) 3, 15; (3) R. 
abe a”; (5) 2, 27; (6) 4, 17; (8) 8, 29; (9) 4, 3; (11) 4, 
(12) 5 
Meleagris gallopavo americana—Wild Turkey.—(8) R. ; (6) 


Canace canadensis—Spruce Partridge.—(10) W. R.; (11) 
R.; (12) R., not common. 

Bonasa umbellus—Ruffed Grouse.—Resident at all stations. 

Pediecetes phasianellus columbianus—Sharp-Tailed Grouse. 
—(9, 10, 11, 12) R. 

Cupidonia cupido—Prairie Hen.— Resident at all stations. 

Oriyx virgintana—Quail.—11 to 10) R.; (11) R. not com- 
mon; (12) does not occur. The Minnesota Indians have no 
name for the bird. It came to the southern part of the State 
after the white man did, and the Indians had left that part 
of the State and gone north before it arrived. 

Ardea herodias—Great Blue Heron.-—(3) nesting 5, 31; (4) 
8, 28; (12) 4, 14. 

Butorides virescens—Green Heron. —(8) 4, 21. 

Nyctiardea grisea nevig—Squaw k.—(8) 6, 1, seen. 

Botaurus lentiginosus—American Bittern.—(6) 4,1; (4) 3, 
20; (11) 5, 6; (12) 5, 8. 

Ardetta exilis—Least Bittern.—(4) 3, 28; (12) 5, 12, full- 
= ed young 6, 21. 

Charadrius dominicus—Golden Plover.—(4) 3, 29; (10) 5, 
10; (12) 5, 3. 

Ozyechus vociferus—Killdeer.—(3) 2, 28; ) . 1-6; (6) 4, 
18; (7%) 3, 7; (8) 8, 18; (9) 8, 17; ee 3; (12 ) 4, 

Philohela minor —W oodcock. '—(1) W _ Rin oom winters; 
(10) 4, 16; (12) seen 6, 1, not first; is quite uncommon; not 
more than three or four seen in a seacon, 

Gallinago media wilsoni—Wilson’s Snipe.—(1) W. R. 
open winters; (8) 3, 18; (9) 4, 19; (10) 4, 5; (11) 4, 3; fay 3. 

Macrorhampus griseus—Red- -Breasted Snipe. —(4) 5, 4; (9) 
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Actodromas maculata—Jack Snipe.—(4) 8, 26, numerous 
4, 20; (9) 5, 3; (12) 5, 22, 1881. 

Actodromas minutilla—Least Sandpiper.—(12) 5, 2 

Totanus melanoleucus—Greater Yellow-Legs. —(4) 4 20; (9) 
5, 2; (11) 4, 29; (12) 4, 3. 

Totanus flavipes—Lesser Yellow-Legs.—(4) 5, 5; (9) 5, 1. 

Rhyacophilus solitarius—Solitary Sandpiper.—(4) 4, 5. 

Symphemia semipalmata—W illet.—(6) 3, 23. 

Bartramia longicauda—Upland Plover. —(8) 4, 4; (4) ‘ = 

Tryngites rufescens—Buft-Breasted Sandpiper. —(8) 5, 1 

Poreana corolina—Carolina Rail.—(8) 5, 26; (6) 4, 7; a 

2; (12) 5, 4. 

Porzana jamaicensis—Black Rail.—(8) 5, 26. 

Fulica americana—Coot.—(4) 8, 25; (12)5,3. N. B— 
When this specics feeds in the fall on the ripe wild rice, it 
becomes very good eating. 

Grus americana—W hooping Crane.—(3) 4, 12; (8) 2, 1 to 
6; going south 8, 9. 

Grus canade msis—Brown Crane. — 9) 8, 25; (12) 3, 81. 

Olor buceinator—Swan.—{3) 3, 18. 

Chen hyperboreus—Snow Goose.—(8) visits us rte the 
winter; captured one 3, 4, saw flock 3, 24; (7) 3, 8. 

Anser albifrous gambeli—White- -Fronted Goose. —(3) W. 8. 

Bernicla canadensis—Wild Goose.—(8) both this and 
var. Huichinsi stay a during the winter; (9) 2, 5; large 
flocks came 8, 2; (12) 4, 2. 

Bernicla brenta—Frant. —(1) 8, 7; (8) W. S.; () 2,5; 
large flocks 3, 2. 

Anas bodcas—Mallard. —(1) W. R. in open winters; (2) W. 
R.; (12) 4, 

Dafila Sete: —(2) W. R 

a carolinensis— Green- Winged Teal. —(7) very ylenti- 
ful, 3, é 

Seen discors—Blue-Winged Teal.—(2) a large flock 
of 600 stayed - alake near here for three dayg, June 1-3. 
(8) 5, 26; (6) 4, 7 

Aix sponsa—Wood Duck.—(9) 3, 20. 

Aithyia americana.—Redhead. —(8) 3, 1 

Clangula gla‘ — americana—-Golden se —(10) W. R.; 
(11) formerly W. R. 

Clangula ‘abeolu—Buffle Head. —(10) W. R. 

Harelda glacialis—Old Wife.—(10) W. R. 

Melanetta velvetina—V elvet Scoter.—(10) W. R.; (11) twice 
seen in winter. 

Mergus — americanus—Buff-Breasted Merganser. 

10) 
“ae serrator—Red-Breasted Merganser.—(10) W. R. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchus—Pelican.—(3) 5, 6; a large flock 
5, 31; (4) 5, 4; (22) 4, 28. 

Phalacrocoraz ele aan 38, 28. 

Larus glaucus—Glaucous Gull.—(10) W R. 

Larus argentatus smithsonianus—Herring Gull.—(10) W. 


‘Larus ee Gull.—(9) probably seen 
8, 28; (12) 4, 

Larus Frankiine—Branklin's Gull.—(4) 4, 21, very rare in 
these parts; (10) W 

Larus shedbihin--Benaigertels Gull.—(11) 4, 1. 

Sterna fosteri—Foster’s Gull.—{8) 4, 29; (9) 5, 1. 

Hydrochelidon lariformis surinamensis— Black Tern. —3) 
5, 20; aS 9, N. N. 5, 17, eggs 6, 16. - 

Podiceps h olbolli—Red-Throated Diver. —(10) W. R. 

Podilymbus podicepsp—Common Diver (4) 3, 26; (10) W. -: 
(11) 4, 21; (12) 5, 3. 
an oumis megnatnen naan, —(6) 4, 28; (11), 4, 21; (12) 4, 


EARLY ARRIVAL OF THE PINE GROSBEAK IN NORTHERN 
New York.—On Monday morning, Nov. 6, 1882, I saw three 
pine grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator) on a tree in front of my 
Office, at Locust Grove, Lewis county, New York. I have 
never observed them here so early before, although I was 
told last year that one had been seen Oct. 29. But as none 
were seen afterward I concluded that the observer was mis- 
taken in the identity of his bird.—G. Hart Merriam, M. .D 
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Tue Divinine Rop.—The London Times publishes sev- 
eral letters on the working of the divining rod. Mr. T. 
Sherwood Smith, F. 8. 8., writing from Bristol, says that 
some years ago he was carrying on mining operations in 
Somersetshire and had a workman who professed the power 
of using the “twig.” He tested him and found that the 
twig certainly turned up er .*4 between his han:’s, while 
in his own it mads no sign. On another occasion one of Mr. 
Smith’s men was pointed out as possessed of the power. 
A number of hats were placed in a row, and under one of 
them—known only to Mr. Smith and two scientific friends 
with him—a number of copper coins. The man was cal:ed 
in, and by means of the twiz, identified the right hat. The 
experiment was several times repeated, and in most cases 
with success. Lieutenant Colonel Charles Cocks, in a let- 
ter written from Montreux, says that at Cannes and oiéher 
places on the Riviera certain Italians constantly travel about 
tle country for the purpose of finding concealed springs to 
supply houses in course of building. In place of the usual 
hazel twig in use in Cornwall the Italians use a twig of olive. 
When water is indicated the Joop gives slight jerks upward 
and eventually slowly becomes upright and turns toward 
the breast of the person operating. Colonel Cocks giveg an 
instance of the successful employment of the twig. and says 
that he himself has often tried to trace a drain as a mere 
matter of curiosity, with invariable success. He has no 
doubt whatever of its truth. Onthe other hand Mr. T. K. 
Taplin, of Milverton, Somersetshire, writing with reference 
to some successful experiments said to have been made with 
the twig ina field near Westbury-sub-Mendip, says. that the 
field in question, though generally surface dry, had abund- 
ance of water below, and he has little doubt that the spring 
said to be tapped could have been tapped at any part of the 
field or even in the adjoining field. The men, no doubt, 
knew very well that they were es a joke. The labor- 
ing men born and bred in any district, he adds, know well 
the nature of the land and where water is to be obtained. 
Capt. D. Bingham, writing from Paris, says that Abbé Para- 
melle, who died four years ago, possessed the power of find- 
ing water, and through it conferred great benefits in various 
parts of the country. He wrote a book on ‘‘The Art of Dis- 
covering Springs,” in which he describes the merits of the 
divining rod. The Abbé says the rod turns spontaneously in 
the hands of certain individuals endowed with a tempera- 
ment of a nature to produce the effect. The movement 
is determined by fluids which escape our perception, such as 
electricity. magnetism, etc. The rod turns indifferently 
over places where there is not the least thread of water as 
over those where water is found, and, consequently, it can- 
not be depended upon. 


BITE oF THE ‘‘Corron-Moutu.”—Sardis, Miss., Oct. 31. 
—In the last issue of Forest AND STREAM under the head 
of ‘‘Co!ton-mouths and Water-mocassins,” N, A.T. certain] 
gives a good description of a Tennessee cotton-mouth, bot 
as to habits and abiding place. Ican call to mina two in- 
stances where dogs were bitten by cotton-mouth snakes. 
One of the dogs was bitten on the under jaw, and aied 
within two hours or less; the other dog was bitten on the 
hiud leg, and lived about a day anddied inspasms. I have 
seen water-mocassins bite dogs and not affect the dog more 
than to cause a slight swelling, which always went away in 
afew hours. My nephew one day took his dog Gyp fish- 
ing with him, and‘in his rambles through the wcods from 
pond to pond, Gyp came upon a very large cotton-mouth, 
and being quite an expert at shaking the insides out of 
snakes, he did not hesitate to at once give this cotton-mouth 
a general shaking up. But I suppose from the size and 
weight of this old rusty fellow, the dog could not handle 
him very well. Soon after the fight the dog showed signs 
of being sick, and_as my nephew valued him very highly, 
because he was a distant relative of the famous guard-dog 
at Andersonville, 8. C., during the war, he hastened home 
to doctor him, thinking the snake had bitten him. The 
dog’s body was terribly swollen for several days, and he 
finally got so sick that he could not walk. All the time he 
was well cared for and nursed. By and by the hair began 
to come off in a narrow strip, say an inch wide, and reach- 
ing from the lett side of the throat, across the back of the 
neck, down across the right shoulder blade nearly to the 
belly. After the hair came off the flesh then rotted out 
nearly to the bone, and did not cure up for several months; 
aud when it did get well the new hair was of a reddish color, 
where, before, it was white. It was always my belief that 
the snake was so large and heavy that the dog covld not 
raise it clear when shaking, and the result was that one of 
its fangs must have scratched him from side to side, or visa 
versa. I notice you make me say: ‘Fishing with net is 
anything bul good.” * * * LTintended to say: ‘‘Fishing 
with me is anything,” etc. Don’t accuse me of fishing 
with net.—-Davy. 


Mop-HENs Eat Ftsa.—Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 4.—I have 
read ‘‘Byrne’s” letter in Forest AND STREAM, Oct. 26 
Tastes in the matter of diet are so varied in the human race 
that when one man asserts the mud-hen is a palatable bird 
there is no reason to call in question the assertion, especially 
so far as he is concerned. He may enjoy eating them, others 
do not. But when he claims that the mud-hen is strictly a 
vegetable feeder, he shows that he is a shade ‘‘off” on this 
subject. The mud-hen does feed largely on fish, and 1 think 
prefers them to any diet it can get. My brother and | have 
watched them for hours swimming about and among our 
duck decoys in the lake adjacent to Vicksburg, as we sat 
concealed ih our ‘‘blinded” skiff, and have often seen them 
emerge from a dive with wriggling minnows in their bills, 
which they gulped down in short order and with apparent 

usto. Ido not allude to the little “‘hell-diver.” The dif- 

erence between the two is quite marked, and any intelligent 
hunter can easily distinguish one from the other at quite a 
distance away. So far, however, as my own observation 
extends, the mud-hen is as regular a feeder upon fish, bugs 
anit worms as is the ‘‘hell-diver,” and 1 doubt if there is 
much difference between the two as an article of diet. Hav- 
ing thoroughly tried the mud-hen, I would call for ‘‘hell- 
diver” if compelled to eat one or the other.—Burr H. Poix. 


A CornMORANT IN THE ADIRONDACKS.—Meacham Lake, 
N. Y., Nov. 9—A cormorant (Graculus dilophus Linn., 
oa) was killed to-day by Mr. Fred N. Collins, of New 
York. Neither the guides nor myself ever saw the bird 


before and no one knew what it was until we looked over 
DeKay’s ‘‘Birds of New-York,” and Jordan’s ‘Manual of 
Vertebrates,” Other waterfowl are plenty here at times 
and Mr, Mather caught a little Brsbe ive in a small net and 
will setid it to Central Park.—A. R- 


Hs 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A Co.tectTion or Horns Destroyvep.—The studio of 
Albert Bierstadt, the artist, was destroyed by fire last week. 
Of his natural history collection Mr. Bierstadt said: ‘“The 
studio had in it not only some valuable paintings, but, what 
were to me almost priceless, the collection that I made dur- 
ing ten years in the Rocky Mountains of costumes, carvings, 
implements and paraphernalia of various tribes of Indians, 
an pas objects of a branch of natural history in which I 
had deeply interested myself. I had made a study of the 
wild-horned animals of this country, and had many speci- 
men heads of the deer, wapiti, mountain sheep, and goats, 
from the time their horns start to grow until thcy are the 
most perfect specimens obtainable. For instance, I had 
fourteen pairs of wapiti heads. In the studio also were a 
great number of valuable studies and sketches, together 
with pictures completed and incomplete. Among the curi- 
osities was a book written by Indians, in their language, and 
illustrated by them. It told of their wars and the personal 
exploits of many noted braves, and Sitting Bull had written 
in it a sketch of himself. It was given me by General Sher- 
man, who got it in one of his Indian raids.” 





Game Bag and Gun. 
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Open SEAsons.—<See table of open seasons for game and fish 
in wsue of July 20. 


DUCKS BELOW ZERO. 


Eo classic Skunk—Chicagua is its more melodious Indian 
name, but it means just the same thing—the sometimes 
erratic and uproarious, sometimes calm and gentle, but 
always crooked Skunk, sweeps in a ragged curve about the 
town of Newton, in the pleasant State of lowa. West six 
miles on the C. R. I. & P. road lies the station of Metz, situ- 
ated on the river bottoms. South twelve miles on the N. & 
M. branch is Reasnor, also upon the bottom. Between these 
two points is a distance of perhaps twelve miles, by the way 
of.the river it is probably thirty. By reason of which dis- 
pensation of providence and the railroad companies, the 
morning of the day before Thanksgiving, in 1881, found a 
friend and myself at our boat, waiting for it to grow light 
enough to start. It was very cold, our boat was calked by 
the fingers of the frost, and could not leak a drop. We 
shivered under our heavy coats. Far and wide the bottoms 
were a sheet of ice, for winter had caught old Skunk ‘‘out 
on ahigh,” though the water was now within the banks. 
Icc being on either shore, aid the meager current in the 
middle looked blue-black and forbidding in the morning 
light. A cold wind whistled through the trees, and the 
whole scene was so dismal] that it was with feelings almost 
of foreboding that we stepped aboard and shoved off, head- 
ing eastward, where a faint gray streak told of the coming 
day. Fifteen minutes passed in silence as we sped down 
the racing current. Then a sharp whiz-z aaaied hae ears, 
as a solitary sp ketail crossed from the right. We dropped 
two empty shells in the bottom of the boat. And the duck 
went right on; a double miss to begin on. Now anold 
mallard starts from under the willows, but he comes down 
dead all over. Two more follow, and meet a like fate. 
Then they start up by the hundreds, from under the ice, 
among the willows, from the dry ground. ‘‘Shoot! shoot!” 
my companion crics, and as fast as 1 can work the top 
snapI comply. Half our ducks fell on shore, and before 
we could break through the ledge of ice many of tiie crip- 
ples were lost beyond recovery, sometimes creeping off a 
hundred feet beneath a sheet of ice, where a man could not 
follow them. 

We now exchanged places, and Virgil took the bow with 
both guns, it beins our agreement that but one should shoot 
at a time, we not caring to add another to the list of acci- 
dents from careless shooting in boats. 

As we rounded a bend, I noticed my friend trying to catch 
a sight on a big mallard which was swimming ahead of him. 
‘Trying to shoot on the water, are you, hey?” said I, ‘‘See 
here—” ‘No, I am not. He’s dived twice. Hold on! 
Whoa! Back water! Confound him, there he goes again!” 
and that duck was never secn again. After several such 
experiences, we concluded to shoot on sight. With few ex- 
ceptions the single ducks would dive instead of flying. It 
was most provoking, to get within thirty yards of a fine 
duck, and then, just as you expect to see him start up to 
meet an honorable death, see him settle down in the most 
approved hell-diver style, till his eye just showed above 
water line, and then dive to shot. These ‘‘slinkers,” as we 
called them, were all mallards, though I have seen redheads 
do the same thing. They were nearly all uninjured, so far 
as we could see. Sometimes we would see two or three 
skulling along the edge of the river with their heads down. 
trying to escape notice till they could hide or dive. The 
day was very cold, ice formed on our oars so thick that we 
often had to stop and pound it off, and it struck us that the 
birds were possibly too numb to fly, or had their wing tips 
frozen fast. A friend afterward suggested that these were 
all crippled birds, driven in by the freeze, but some of their 
actions and their numbers precluded that idea with us, 
though the shooting had been very heavy that fall. We set 
it dewn to natural cussedness. What say our readers? 

Meantime, imagine us gliding down the swirling current, 
between long rows of ice-laden, creaking willows, now run- 
ning full before the wind, now rounding a bend to meet a 
row of whitecaps which dashed an icy spray in our faces; 
now pulling straight away, now vecring quickly to escape a 
suvken log or projecting ice ledge. Wescarcely knew our 
familiar stream in its changed appearance; sometimes we 
ran through the woods for miles without knowing where we 
were. 

The black and angry clouds, the ice fields, the strange 
sounds in the woods, and the swiftly moving vistas of the 
ever changing, restless river, made up an effect which will 
not soon pass away. It was novel, it was glorious, this 
boating with the mercury below zero, and the river narrow- 
ing slowly. Would I have changed my uneasy seat in this 
winter panorama to huat any other game on foot or on 

horseback, or play any fish beside a summer pool? By no 
means. Such fascination I have never known. 

It was the last day of the season and all the ducks in the 
country were crowded along that narrow channel; and no 
one else was there to molest or make afraid. 

Whang! west Virgil’s gun. ‘‘I got that old slinker that 
time,” said he. Sure enough, we could see his red feet 

dling against the transparent ice as he vainly tried to 

ive, We had learned to believe it as honorable to shoot a 
duck diving a4 one flying, 
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i anne we landed, stretched our limbs, and ate our frozen 
unch., 

We had now nearly as many ducks as we thought it honor- 
able to take. I realized that if we would catch the evening 
train we must hasten. So cautioning Virgil not to shoot 
any more, I took the oars, and we flew down stream at a 
lively rate. Running thus for some time in silence, except 
an occasional ‘‘Port a little! Straight away!” from my 
companion, I was startled by the double report of his gun, 
followed by the whistle of a flock of mallards as they passed 
up stream. Two ducks lay stone dead upon the water. 
“Thought you weren’t going to shoot any more,” said I. 
‘‘Well,” said he, a little ashamed, ‘‘I couldn’t help it; the 
old gun would come up, and I had to hold her, you know.” , 
We changed again before long, and I made a righteous re- 
solve not to shoot another duck, and allowed several to pass 
unsaluted. Finally an old drake came shooting along up 
the river. ‘‘It would be a sin,” thought I, ‘“‘to kill that 
duck, for we have a plenty. Shoot him? No. That’s not 
so easy, though. I don’t know—I guess—just watch me 
drop him as he crosses!” Now, is not that an intense mo- 
ment, when the gun comes just against the shoulder and the 
duck seems glued to the a of the barrel? Every interven- 
ing object is blotted out; you can see nothing but the duck; 
and he falls to the crack of the gun, as if you had struck 
him dead with a concentrated eye-glance. But alas! alas! 
for my principles. I had killed another duck! 

We now left both guns unloaded, and one taking his seat 
in the stern with the paddle, and the other at the oars, we 
went ahead in grand style, and in due time reached our 
journey’s end. Here we pulled out our boat and locked 
1er to a tree, but happening just then to meet a native with 
a train, we concluded a hasty bargain by which he was to 
haul our bout over to the station for the sum of one dollar, 
the roads being, as he said, powerful bad. 

Virgil started ahead with all the ducks he could carry, 
and I followed with the rest, together with the guns and 
coats. At the station we were the wonder of all observers, 
there appearing to be a general desire to see ‘‘the two fools 
who had come all the way from Metz right in the dead of 
winter.” Wereached home in good season, having made 
the round trip in one day. ‘That night we divided up with 
several families, and the next day some of our game ap- 
peared upon tables where possibly ducks were rarely seen. 

This hunt, we thought, paid us well, not so much in the 
game as in that we felt we had surprised nature in a new 
mood—one which she had gotten up for herself and intended 
no one else should see. It was audacious in us to tempt her 
in such a mood; but in the memories of the day our audacity 
was rewarded. E. Hoven. 

Newton, Iowa, October 5, 1882. 


NOVA SCOTIA MOOSE HUNTING. 


"a is great rejoicing in the camp of the Rod and 

Gun Club, for behold, the grand worthy chief of the 
free and independent order of moose snarers hath fallen, 
yea, verily old Alex, surnamed ‘‘Piper,” who twice before 
had evaded the toils of the gameeprotectors, has at last fallen 
into a ‘‘snare,” and as a consequence thereof has been fined 
by the “Deacon” $25 and costs for setting a snare with in- 
tent to entrap the king of all our game animals, the moose. 
And richly the old bp deserves it, for according to his own 
count he has caught during his lifetime over eighty moose, 
and although he has repeatedly been had up before the war- 
dens he has always managed to evade the law and get off 
scot free until this time, so the boys take great credit to 
themselves. It was considered one of the impossible things 
to convict old Alex, and his conviction will strike terror 
into the hearts of all the other ‘‘snarers” of smaller caliber. 

Last winter was a hard one on the moose, the heavy snows 
and crust in February and March rendered them an easy 
prey to the ‘‘dog hunters,” and as a consequence over one 
hundred moose were killed in this and the adjoining county. 
The price of hides ran high and many moose were killed and 
left in the woods, nothing being taken out but the hide. 
The writer, while hunting this fall, came upon three skele- 
tons which had been left in the woods, and it was quite evi- 
dent that nothing but the hides had been taken. But so 
well did the poachers lay their plans, and so stealthy were 
they in their movements that not one conviction followed 
for ‘‘dog hunting” this season. We are determined te stamp 
this class of hunting out, if within the bounds of possibility, 
and to that end the game protection society have offered a 
reward of $20, besides half the fine, for information that 
will lead to convicting parties hunting with dogs, and passed 
an amendment making it lawful to destroy dogs found hunt- 
ing moose. 

I have lately returned from my usual fall trip moose hunt- 
ing, I was out nine days and had a first rate time. I was 
accompanied by the veteran hunter McQ. On the day ap- 
pointed McQ. and I drove to Sunny Brae, eighteen miles, 
then packed our stuff seven miles across the barrens to the 
forks of Bryden’s Brook, on the west branch of the St. 
Mary’s River; there wé camped, as we expected to get 
seal fishing as well«s hunting. The evening of the next 
day after we got to camp was favorable for ‘‘calling,” so we 
tried that. We did not hunt much during the day, as we did 
not wisk to disturb any game which might be near. About 
sunset we repaired to our calling place. On the second call 
we got an answer, and could hear the moose quite plainly, 
but he was vax 4 in coming up, and although we waited thi 
past ten o’clock he did not put in an appearance; and as 
the night was cold and we were getting hungry we decided 
to returnto camp. The next day weinvestigated and found 
that our moose had come vp during the night to within ten 
feet of where we had colt but had got the scent, and was 
off like the wind. It proved to be a young bull, and they in- 
variably act thus; they are very shy and timid about coming 
toacall. If they come up boldly and they find an elder 
brother in ‘possession of the field they are apt to get a sound 
thrashing from the old one. Next day being Saturday we 
determined to goto the river and fish, so taking a light fly rod 
we started for the ‘‘Cameron 1,” about a mile from camp. 
Arriving there, I got my tackle in working order and on the 
first cast hooked two fine sea trout. I found the fish very 
lively; I continued fishing till lunch time and had landed 
about three dozen beauties and lost many fine ones for want 
of anet. After lunch, began fishing again and got several 
more, , 

When I began to think about reeling up and making for 
camp, I turned round to tell Mac, who was smoking quietly 
on the bank, that I thought it was time to go, when some- 
thing broke the water, which, as I did not see it, I took by 
the noise to be a whale, and away went the line through the 
rings, and the reel keeping time at the tate of forty miles 
anhour By this time it dawned upon ie that I had hold 
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of something more than I bargained for, which was no less | 


than a salmon. No landing net nor gaff, a light hair line, 
and not very much of it, asingle-gut leader, and a ‘‘salmon. 
The pool was large and deep, so I determined to do 
my little best. The fish had broken water two or three 
times, and I made him out to be of ten or twelve pounds, 
and a lively one at that. Various were the means that my 
good friend McQ. suggested as to the best way to land that 
salmon, shooting him with the rifle, a spear made out of a 
pointed stick, a landing net improvised out of a hat, in fact, 
everything that he could think of, none of which appeared 
to me to meet the requirements of the case, so] determined 
to fight it out. To make along story short, after an hour 
and a quarter of hard work, I reeled him up to the bank, 
when a tap on the head from McQ. settled the business. It 
proved to be a fish of about eleven pounds weight. 1 took 
him with a red hackle. This was on the 30th of October, and 
85 miles from the salt water. The best fishing on this river 
is in May and June; and I have never known a salmon taken 
with a rod there later than July 31. 

Next day it was raining and blowing a gale, and as we 
were camped on the open barren we had the full benefit of 
it, but our tent held up bravely, and beyond a little water 
that the high wind drove through the light canvas we did 
not suffer much inconvenience. The day following, as the 
storm had not blown over, we shifted our camp into the 
heavy woods, and then we were all right. We now turned 
our attention to hunting, and by Wednesday at noon had 
killed a wild cat (lynx) and a splendid big cow moose. In 
case some of your readers may say, why kill a cow? I ‘‘rise 
to explain:” On Wednesday morning early, Mac and I 
came upon a good ‘ yard.” We knew by the signs that there 
was a large bull or cow, and a yearling in the ‘‘yard.” We 
were doing our level best and were coming in well to where 
we thought they would most likely be feeding, when all at 
orce we heard a loud snort and a rattle of the bull’s horns. 
This we knew at once was the signal] of alarm to his family. 
How we had started them we were at a loss to conceive, but 
started they were, sure enough. Our only chance was to 
run and try and get a shot, as they would have to cross a 
little bog about one hundred yards to our left. Run we did, 
and got there just in time to see the ball going out of sight 
in the alders, and a fine one he was, with splendid antlers. 
The cow was some distance behind, and as wecame up I got 
aclear sight, and in a second a bullet was through her heart. 
She proved to be a very large, fat moose, and although I 
was much put out at losing the bull, I consoled myself with 
the thought that her meat would be much better eating than 
the other. 

We had scarcely come to where she fell when out walked 
two men who had been out looking for lumber, and they 
had come up directly to windward of our ‘‘yard,” not knew- 
ing that the moose were there, and their approach had been 
the cause of alarm. Words failed to express our feelings, I 
can assure you, but it could not be helped, and we came to 
the conclusion that that bull was not intended for us any- 
way. 

We saw one bear, but did not get a shot. They are very 


plentiful in these parts. , Last season I killed three and 


wounded another, but still-hunting bears is difficult work. 

If we only had a couple of good dogs trained for bears what 

glorious sport we would have! GLOBE SIGHT. 
New GuiaseGow, Nov. 6, 1882. 








ON THE “AR-KAN-SAW”: PRAIRIES. 
[* my last I wrote of fine sport after mallard, teal, etc., 








on the prairie near here. The next morning John and 
I hitched the team to the ambulance and started for another 
shoot. The prairies have onthe highest parts of them or 
‘idges” a few small round ponds, from two to five rods 
across, which seldom godry. Recent rains had filled these 


full, the water extending somewhat into the dense grass, 
five to eight feet high, surrounding them. Into these the 
hungry ducks on their southern migration dropped by bun- 
dreds, I might say by thousands, where they found unlim- 
ited food, both vegetable and animal. Our plan for killing 
them was very simple and effective. John being crippled 
in his right arm, could not shoot much. We would drive 
within about twenty rods of a pond, thenI would leave the 
wagon, and while John drove on one side far enough away 
not to scare the ducks, but to attract their attention, I would 
approach on the other. 

The first pond we drove to was quite a large one and we 
had seen many bunches of ducks drop intoit. I approached 
it carefully through the grass, when just as I was about near 
enough for a big “‘pot shot” I almost stepped on some ducks 
that were out in the grass feeding; they sprang into the 
air with a great clatter and squawking. This started the 
whole lot; with a tremendous noise the whole air above the 
pond was a quivering mass of ducks; they flew in every 
direction, some of them nearly in my face; and there I stood 
first pointing my gun here, and then there, trying to pick 
out the thickest place; I suppose I pointed the gun in a half 
dozen different directions. At last [let her go at random 
and killed only three with the first barrel and two with the 
other, my gun shooting too close for very effective work of 
this kind. At the next pond I killed six at the first shot on 
the water and four as they arose. At the next pond I made 
the great slaughter of my life at a shot, namely, twelve 
mallards and a teal on the water and six mallards as they 
flew up, all killed outright. All that were able to reach the 
dense grass getting away, and so on until I thought we had 
all the ducks that we could use or give away, for the weather 
is still too warm to market any ‘surplus game from here, 
John insisted that the slaughter should go on. He seemed 
to think that so long as there was a duck in sight it was our 
bounden duty to kill it. On counting up we found we had 
fifty-one fine fat mallards, five teal, a couple of jack snipe, 
the same of chickens, several quail and a bittern, and were 
back to town soon after twelve noon. - 

This kind of ‘‘sport” would suit a great many exactly, 
but I am forced to say that I did not enjoy it with that ex- 
quisite pleasure I would twenty-five years ago. As we drove 
home I felt that I would have had more comfort and sport 
in neatly stopping a half dozen single teal. or bluebills, as 
they came whizzing over my decoys, yet I had some very 
nice wing shots that forenoon. Here, on White River 
prairie that day, would have been the chance seldom met 
with for a party of say four, with a few decoys, to have made 
a bag on mallard ducks such as is seldom heard of, by put- 
ting out their decoys in the four principal ponds, and then 
having a fifth person on a pony to gallop over the prairie, 
routing the ducks when settling in otber places.. It would 
be hard to guess how many could have been killed in that 
way. Such great masses of ducks are found here feedin 
on the prairie in autumn after every cold spell north unt 




















winter sets in severely; there and then we have both ducks 
and geese as thick as the most ardent pot-hunter or market- 
hunter could desire until spring. 


John was not satisfied with any of my ‘‘pot” shots at 


ducks. He thought I should have killed more at a shot. 
That night he dreamed the whole night through about pull- 
ing off great scattering 
shot, into solid masses of ducks. I shot 6’s, which John 
and others here think too small for partridges, 
squirrels. By morning he was so ‘‘worked up” that he 


ns, heavily loaded with coarse 
uail and 


concluded he must ‘‘do or die,” so he borrowed an old rust: 
“pot metal” gun, loaded her to his satisfaction, mounted his 
pony and started for the prairie. He rode around carefully 
or a long time hunting for a big chance, when riding 
through the tall grass he heard directly ahead a great chat- 
tering and splashing of ducks. He knew of no pond in 
that direction, but the noise was unmistakable, and showed 
that there was a great mass of ducks feeding directly ahead, 
either in the grass or in a pond. He slipped from his pony 
and cautiously anal: As he neared the pond he be- 
— convinced that the great shot of his life was near at 
and. 

Cautiously and silently he slipped through the grass until 
he was as near as he wished; he could see the grass shaking 
and hear the ducks bragging over the fine food not ten feet 
ahead of him, while the little pond three rods in diameter 
was a solid massof mallard ducks, John had both barrels at 
full cock, and as he straightened up, the ducks all took wing. 
Holding the gun in his left hand he shut both eyes and 
pulled both triggers at once. When the smoke cleared 
away John saw on the water a <-shaped mass of dead ducks 
reaching nearly from the muzzle of his gun clear across the 
pond, kicking and splashing, he thought about fifty. Not 
being very well and not wishing to wet his feet, he mounted 
his pony and rode to a farm a mile away for a boy to wade 
in and retrieve them. When he came back they gathered 
in sixteen mallard ducks, dead, all that were able to reach 
the grass of course getting away. He is convinced now that 
if he had shot one barrel and then changed the direction of 
his gun a little and shot the other he would have killed many 
more ducks; and also that heavy shot is the right thing for 
ducks. Iam confident that t can more certainly kill a 
single duck in the fall of the year at a long shot with 6’s 
than I can with heavier shot. 

During the last five days the ducks have been growing 
scarcer and wilder, so that it takes some skill to bring them 
to bag. This will be the case until old Boreas sends us 
down another ‘‘grist” fromthe north. We have had no 
shadow of frost here as yet, this sixth day of November. 

Yesterday I missed one of the great opportunities of my 
life. Iand John were on the prairie driving around looking 
for ducks, chickens, etc.; ducks were very scarce. As we 
approached a pond I saw standing in it a large white bird, 
which I supposed was a great white egret, Ardea egretta. I 
cared nothing for killing that bird, for I had shot hundreds 
of them, but as I had not had a shot for some time, I jumped 
from the wagon and ‘‘sneaked” for him. When about near 
enough to shoot, a little bunch of mallards jumped up to my 
left; this was too tempting, so I dropped a couple of them 
right and left. What was my surprise on looking around to 
see the great white or whooping crane, Grus americana, a 
bird I had never bagged, go flopping away. Well, I was just 
a little bit put out, for I would rather have bagged that crane 
than a hundred mallard ducks. 

Right here I wish to add a few words in the way of post- 
script concerning this region. This isa fine game country 
for all game that was ever found in the Central South, ex- 
cept buffalo. It gives me great pleasure to answer all in- 
= of sportsmen who enclose stamps. The only two 

irect routes by which to reach here are by boat or rail to 
Memphis, Tennessee, thence here by White River packet, 
or from St. Louis by St. L., I. M. &8. R. R. toNewport on 
White River, thence by White River packets here. 

Last winter I thoughtlessly wrote a letter to.FoREST AND 
STREAM giving the great advantages of this prairie region 
as avery profitable stock country, and a future fruit country, 
saying that there were thousands and tens of thousands of 
acres of the finest of growing lands that could be had at 
the U. 8. Government price of one dollar and a quarter 
an acre, and for very much less, and that the same was open 
to homesteading and timber claiming, bringing it down to a 
nominal cost. This brought me hundreds of letters of 
inquiry. A whole year of observation and experience 
right here has fully confirmed the opinions formed 
last winter, and have proven that all I said was true. For 
not only have we here one of the finest game, stock and fruit 
regions with as cheap or cheaper lands than can be found 
elsewhere, but also thousands and tens of thousands of acres 
of fine, I might say choice, upland cotton lands that may 
be had equally cheap, and what is better, this past season 
has proven that the prairies are very healthy for Northern 
stock men, and the timber—the cotton lands—for the accli- 
mated people of the Southern States. Well, what I was 
going tosay is this, I, ‘‘Byrne,” am nota land agent, therefore 
‘all inquiries about land should be addressed to C. H. Bel- 
knap & Co., of this place, who I believe to be honorable 
men trying to settle up thiscountry. All letters relating to 
shooting matters, simply directed ‘‘Byrne,” will reach and be 
answered by me. BYRNE. 

Crockert’s Biurr, Arkansas County, Ark., Nov. 6. 


WITH THE DUCKS. 


()*= fall along the southern shore of Ontario has thus 
far been an exceptionally pleasant one, no heavy 
storm having visited us. As a natural result the fliglit this 
year has been at present writing light. Within the past ten 
days, however, several fine bags have been made. 

Tne grounds, or more strictly speaking the waters, con- 
trolled by the Ontario Hunting and Fishing Association, a 
party of gentlemen sportsmen resident at Oswegy, are lo- 
cated near the eastern end of our lake, and within two hours 
ride by railfrom this city, and a telegram from the keeper 
will always be answered in person by one or more of the 
club instenter. Already two parties of two and three guns 
respectively have visited the ponds, returning with from 
forty to seventy-five birds for a day’s shooting. Our game 
is highly assorted, with butter-balls, blue and broadbill, 
redhead, gray and black and occasionally a canvas-back 
duck, while not infrequently teal are found in fair num- 
bers. Twenty-five miles south from here and avcessible by 


.the line of the N. Y. & W. R. R., lies Oneida Lake, at this 


season affording good sport. Tie same ducks are to be had 
there, and a day’s time behind a gunin a well made 
blind will yield from ten to twenty birds if the weather is 


favorable. Partridges are scarce, requiring much persever- 
ance to find them; the shooting being far behind that of las, 


year. To offset this general report however, and in proof 
of the fact that the birds are by no means extinct, I have 
before me the authenticated record of two hundred birds 
brought to bag by one gun since September Ist in this 
county. : 

Black and gray squirrels have been thick, but hunters 
have killed many score and their ranks are depleted. The 
little gray and his cousin (?) the white rabbit may be found 
near here, the former in large quantities in certain known 
localities. F. E, H. 

Oswego, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1882. 


DUCKING AT SPESUTIA NARROWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘‘Homo’s” article in your issue of Nov. 2 leads one to be- 
lieve that box boating i carried on in Bush and Gunpowder 
rivers. Should a box boat be put out below the mouth of 
Swan Creek, on the west end of the line, some one woald 
come out of Spesutia Narrows and say, ‘‘What yer at here?” 
I was down in the narrows from Oct. 80, and I send you a 
few items for that week, ending Nov. 4. There were many 
redheads on the flats and some blackheads, and very few 
canvas-backs; fifteen, I think, were all that were killed. 
Wednesday, the first day, several of the club scows were 
fined for getting their berths or positions before the hour. 
This they are perfectly able to do in order to get a good po- 
sition, but I think it a very poor principle indeed, as it de- 
prives the many who gun to support large families. 

The shooting for the first week on the flats and in the 
Narrows was below the average; boxes did not average 100 
per day; whackers about two. Shooting over decoys from 
shore was poor on account of the calm weather, and flying 
points did nothing, comparatively speaking. I managed to 
get about forty head. Those killed on Tuesday and Wedncs- 
day had to be eaten on the spot, as the weather was tco warm 
to ship to friends at home. Many theories have been ad- 
vanced in the columns of the ForEst AnD STREAM regard- 
ing the holding ahead, etc., ete. Now, I have not quite ad- 
vanced to the age of three score and ten, but I have 
had enough lessons taken and learned from that great 
great book, experience, to enable me to say that any one 
who attempts to hold on toa duck coming down wind at 
the rate of thirty milesan hour, is going to get left, and 
the duck will be left to be shot at once more. Friday 
was a very calm day, and no better day to fully con- 
vince one of the different theories. 

Shells loaded four drams powder, one ounce 6’s. Held on 
to five coots, killed one. Shot line on water four feet in the 
rear of the part of the duck that went through the air last. 
Same load, one coot; he must have had an errand to 
Washington, D. C., and wanted to get there in 2:40; gun 
stationary; shot at him as he presented himself in front; 
that coot is still going. 

Now let’s see. Single coot comes rocking along, is about 
to say something, when his wind is cut short. Aimed two 
feet behind, kept moving the barrels along, and when his 
broadside was in front of blind, down he went. Shot line 
on water in line of coot. Any better evidence wanted? I 
killed some seven or eight in succession in the last way. I 
don’t want to enter into any controversy on-this subject. 
I would not have said this much, but the weather is warm 
and it would not keep. G. H. W. 

Rep Bank, N. J., Nov. 11 


NOTES FROM WORCESTER, MASS. 


HE social event of the year with the Worcester Sports- 
men’s Club is the annual hunt and game dinner which 


follows on the evening of the following day. This year the 


club has held two field days and dinners. It happened in 
this way. At the regular mecting of the club on the first 
Wednesday in October, the matter of the annual hunt and 
game dinner came up as usual, and it was voted by a small 
majority to hold a glass ball shoct instead, and have a grand 
dinner at Swan’s, which is near the club house. Also to 
invite the Marlboro and Westboro clubs to join us in the 
festivities. The day was. simply perfect and the dinner 
most excellent, and those who attended had a very pleasant 
time, but this departure of the club from the old custom was 
by no means satisfactory to a large number of the members, 
and therefore the glass ball shoot was not largely attended. 

Those members who favored the new departure. on lea n- 
ing of the disappointment that was felt by many of the 
club, were the first to move for a special meeting to make 
arrangements for an old-time hunt and dinner. The meet- 
ing was held, and it was unanimously voted to have the 
hunt, and the arrangements were made at once, Wednesday, 
November 8, being appointed as the day. A more beauti- 
ful day could not have been desired. The members were 
ordered to report with their game before nine o’clock P. M., 
at the Bay State House, at which house the count would 
close. The whole affair was conducted practically the same 
as last year, the same scale of points being used. The 
captains were Alba Houghton and Wm. 8. Perry, and it 
would have been impossible to have selected two members 
better qualified to judge of the merits of the different shoot- 
ers, therefore the sides were very evenly matched, and 
throwing out the element of luck, it was anybody’s race. 

The mewbers of the side were divided as follows: 

Capt. Hoceuton.—Messrs. H. B. Verry, J. A. Norcross, 
J. T. Boyce, A. H. Hammond, H. W. Eager, A. B. F. Kin- 
ney, E. 8. Knowles, C. R. B. Claflin, A. P. Cutting, Geor, 
McAleer, C. F. Darling, L. W. Holman, W. F. Rice, G. A. 
Cutting, L. R. Hudson, W. L. Shepard, W.H. Cole, C. B. 
Holden, Stedman Clark, F. A. Hatch, N.S. Johnson, C. 8. 
Peacock, F. Wesson, C. C. Houghton, Henry Colvin, Chas. 
Hartwell, Dr. H. M. Quimby, Isaac Fisk, J. B. Garland, 
G. B. Buckingham. 

Capt. PeErry.—Messrs. B. Zaeder, C. B. Pratt, J. T. Taft, 
E. T. Smith, J. G. Rugg, O. A. Benoit, John Mascroft, A. 8. 
Newcomb, A. F. Hatch. Q. L. Taft, D. C. Sumner, I. E. 
Divoll, J. B. Goodell, Levi Moore, C. A, Allen, Charles 
Barton, J. E. Browning, Charles Mann, Moses D. Gilman, 
A. L. Gilman, L. G. ite, Charles H. Bowker, W. 5. 
Jourdan, E. E. Fisk, J. M. Drennan, A. W. Joslyn, A. G- 
Mann, R. R. Shepard, R. R. Haynes. 

Game was counted as follows: Partridge 25, woodcock 20, 
quail 20, English snipe 20, wild duck 50, wild goose 50, 
hawk 50, owl 50, fox 300, ’coon 100, rabbit 15, gray squirrel 
15, mink 100, weasel 50, wild pigeon 20. 

The members turned out well, and early in the evening the 
crowd began to assemble to see the game and witness the 
count, a goodly number of prominent citizens being present. 
Promptly at nine o’clock the count was declared closed, and 
Secretary Clark to foot up the columns. The aes 
table presented a utiful t, the game consisting ©! 
partridges, woodcock, quail, ts, gray squirrels and one 
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fox, and the quantity was large, especially so, considering 
the lateness of the season. 

Capt. Houghton was declared the winner of the hunt, his 
side scoring 1,360 pvints to 980 for Capt. Perry. The largest 
individual bag was made by O. A. Benoit, and consisted of six 
partridges and four woodcock; the next largest, by Capt 
Alba Houghton, of three partridges and seven woodcock, 
while the largest number of points was scored by A. P. 
Cutting, who killed a fox about 10 o’clock in the morning, 
and three partridges later in the day, scoring 375 points. 

The dicner was served at the Bay State House, on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 9, and was the finest that the club ever enmeged. 
The game dishes of the menu were: Roast partridge, larded 
roast venison with jclly; roast wild goose, stuffed; roast 
antelope; potted quail, country style; broiled woodcock on 
toast; boiled buffalo tongue; ragout of rabbit, French style; 
stewed squirrel; wild Montana swan, with fine herbs. The 
antelope, venison, swan, goose and buffalo tongue were 
contributions from A. B. F. Kinney, who had just.returned 
from his Western hunting trip on the excursion car ‘‘Jerome 
Marble.” 

The company, about forty in number, assembled in the 
parlors, and after spending about an hour very pleasantly, 
discussing the interesting experiences of the previous day, 
marched to the small dining-hall about 8:300’clock. It was 
a jolly party, and one that could do justice to the ‘empting 
repast before them. About 10 o’clock the cloth was re 
moved, the cigars lighted, and chairs turned towards the 
head of the table, where ex-Mayor Pratt presided as master 
of ceremonies. Mr. Pratt was in a happy mood, and having 
just been elected to the State Senate, that fact was made 
the subject of many pleasant remarks by the speakers. His 
Honor, Mayor Stoddard, was the first speaker, and _ his re- 
marks were most excellent. Then followed short speeches 
or stories by Sheriff Sprague, C. A. Allen, Ed. Titus, Presi- 
dent Rugg, H. W. Eager, of Marlboro, ex-Alderman Rich- 
ardson, A. B. Lovell and others. The evening passed 
quickly and pleasantly and 12 o’clock arrived all too soon, 
at which hour the company broke up after singing ‘‘Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

Partridge shooting has been better than for several years 
and I am satisfied there are two to one as compared to last 
year. The woodcock flight has been almost a failure, very 
few birds passing on this line. Quail are more plenty than 
formany years and some very fine bags have been made. 
Gray squirrels also are very abundant. The Rifle Association 
is in a flourishing condition and is at out with a new set of 
officers as follows: H. T. Farrar, President; Job Moore, Jr., 
Vice-president; Stedman Clarke, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Three matches are in progress which will close Jan. 1. They 
have been making improvements at the range and contem- 
pa an a'lition of twenty-five feet to the club house. 

hey receiy.J, on their last field day, a visit from Mr. Hin- 
man of the M. R. A. and also of the late International team. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 
[From a Regular Correspondent. } 


DELIEVING that never was the Forest AnD STREAM 
more thoroughly appreciated as the representative 
American sportsman’s journal, or its columns of meritorious 


reading more eagerly perused in and about Chicago than at 
present, your correspondent hastens to fulfill his mission 
by sending on at once the doings and events of interest in 
the city and hunting vicinity, and trusts that at no time 
will news be so stale as to be generally complained of, as in 


many it.stances where the reverse is to be expected. If a 


Chicago sportsman desires finding any live news of this 
vicinity from journals with a claim upon their attention 
from being classed as a sportsman’s organ, he is disappointed, 
only how Lagan | your correspondent can testify. That 
it uas never heen thus with the Forest AND STREAM and 
never will be, countless readers will cheerfully testify to. 
No one desires to read the summary of a shoot, of big local 
importance, ina sporting paper just exactly three weeks 
after its occurrence. 

It is needless to try and tell about game, or whether there 
is any, to those who have ever shot in this vicinity. The 
big swamps in Indiana, where the English Lake, Crown 
Point, Mak-Saw-Ba clubs all hold forth, with their spacious 
club houses, are known to all Western hunters to be the 
great waterfowl resorts; while the Kankakee River, in our 
own State, on which are located the club quarters of the 
Diana, Cumberland, Sportsmen’s, Forester’s and other clubs, 
fairly teem with ducks. The shooting has never been bet- 
ter, and every one that owns a gun is out after mallards, 
redheads or canvasbacks, while ‘‘rails” and mud-hens are 
shot for diversion. The shooting at the Cumberland Lodge 
is peculiarly fine, and does not seem to vary day after day. 
The feeding along the Kankakee is exceptionally good; 
which accounts for the prolonged presence of the ducks. 

Jere. Liston killed seventy-eight mallards one day, and 
then shot for an hour the next morning and brought in thir- 
ty-seven ducks. This was done at the Cumberland. Our 
two great shots, the Kleinmans, are ensconced in some 
marsh near Lowell, on the Kankakee, and are having great 
sport. 

A jovial party, consisting of Rol. Organ—who, by the way, 
has received the deserved appointment of stock agent for the 
new “Nickel Plate” railway that no one knows what “'rail- 
way king” has purchased—John Wiggins, L. Petrie, M. 
Haskel and several others are all at Mak-Saw-Ba, and if 
the old club house does not ring with merriment nights it 
will be because the cider is not tart enough to stir Rol. up 
to his jokes and tricks. 

In oppdsition to this party, John Gillespie, our champion 
shell loader, and a party comprising Charley Williams, Al. 
Bell, and a lot more hunters, have n at English Lake all 
week. They sent word back of great sport with plenty of 
ducks, and ‘‘tackled” Fred Taylor for more loaded shell. 

The sportsmen, however, are all anxiously awaiting let- 
ters from the noble triumvirate of hunters now shooting wild 
turkeys, deer, buffaloes, etc., inthe land of the Cherokees. 
They are Messrs. Tydston, Chapin and Gore, and they are 
now supposed to be in Central Indian Territory, barring 
bad luck in the way of scalping. They remain away one 
month, and the Forest AND STREAM will reach them and 
report success. 7 

The fishing season is over unless a heavy frost creates ap- 
petite enough in the bass to make them bite. Fred Leland, 
our great iy caster and the best posted Waltonian about 
here, tovk a little trip to Turkey Lake, on the B. & O. road 
in Indiana last week, returnin roo: and was thorough! 
out of patience with the luck Le . Only a few blac 
bass, some pickerel and a few rock bass, 

Cuicaao, November 6. 





ing frend its eae to those of the East, especially 
S$ to which are the most proper and destructive modes | QU".8 mcks. 1s &, perhaps, unuecessry to add cone 
& of hunting deer has of late on freely discussed in the sehigns' nome Tas shes of Sicks, : Thay are ‘plenty: this 
columns of your journal, and as the open season for hound- fall, and in excellent condition. The market is overstocked. 
ing has just closed, allow ine to draw a comparison between The = _ ee eee and hounds hee not yet 
the two modes of hunting within a radius of my own obser- seanaiiete - ST IO DUPRE COs GES ek NOSE Cah 
vation. One hundred and fifty will not cover the number tentediy in the deep forests of both peninsulas. | Tie frosts 
of deer killed in Beaver River and the lakes and ponds of autumn have but barely reached us, and the deer-stalkers 
within two miles on either side of the river by driving -_ pee - es can believe nt Reneine 
them into the water with hounds during the open season ine . oc aea RES Gane Rey ere ay 
just closed. Four parties have just returned fro hunt of : : : er 
shou a week, which together irovaahe oa dectp-alas denn. T shoula make one exception. Ed Gillman, of this city, 
This is only a sample of the way they have been slaugh- and a party of four Ohio friends were on the happy hunting 
grounds at sunrise on the Ist inst., and have since been 


tered. : : 
: +), | Sending down from ten to sixteen fine deer per day. 
To my knowledge only one deer has been killed by still De ol italia et: 


hunters, on the same ground, during the past two months. 
TEXAS GAME NOTES. 


There will doubtless be more deer killed during the remain- 
der of this month, should there be snow on the ground; 
but unless still hunters are more succssful than they UAIL are found here in great quantities, three varieties 
have been in previous years, it will not amount to one- being found—viz., massena, blue or scaled and Bob 
tenth the number killed by hounding. |Your correspond-| White. The massena afford excellent sport, lying well to 
ent from Massachusetts, ‘‘Buck-Shot,” says ‘Deer take |.the dog, having short flight. The blue species offer but 
to the water ahead of the hound, and half to three-quarters poor sport, as they will not lay to a dog, long flights, and 
of the time that is the end of the hunt, and the} are running, one might say, the instant they alight. Bob 
deer lives.” This is the very reacon why so many deer | White gives one the same sport as in the other States. 
are killed here in the Adirondacks, During the open Turkey have commenced to come into the river bottoms 
months, especiall October, there is hardly a lake or pond in large ‘flocks, 
in the Adirondacks that does not have its hunters watching | jeer are to be found on the table lands adjacent to the 
for deer, so that a deer taking to water before the hound is} Pecos and Rio Grande. 
almost sure to be killed; and as there is not a square mile in} ear are numerous in the canyons, as well as panther and 
the whole Adirondack wilderness, exept it be in St. Law-| other varmints. 
rence county, but what deer are driven from it by hounds, | Just across the Rio Grande, the “land of God and lib- 
the slaughter cannot be otherwise than immense. ‘‘Buck- erty,” is abundantly supplied with all kinds of game found 
Shot says, In regard to their. being killed when driven to} jn this region. It is not altogether safe, however, to venture 
water, Quantities of deer have formerly been slaughtered on that sacred soil with a full hunting equipment without a 
in this way,” thus admitting that killing deer by driving | passport, as there is a possibility of your outfit being cap- 
them to water with dogs to be very destructive. p tured by the Mexican river guards and confiscated. This 
I do not wish to deprive any one of hunting deer in the happened to a friend not many days ago. 
way he can best enjoy it. But it has become a serious mat-| Northeast of this point about twenty miles one can reach 
ler of fact. If we would preserve the deer in the Adiron- | )eyi}’s River and have excellent black bass fishing, especially 
dacks, to make it more attractive to the sportsman and | petween Pecan Springs and the old military post of Oamp 
tourist, a law must be enacted and enforced to prevent the | ffydson 
killing of deer driven into water by hounds. we This is an exceedingly healthy country, at an elevation of 
The present long open season for hounding deer, while it | sixteen hundred to two thousand feet above tide water, the 
benefits the sportsman but little, will insure the speedy ex- | atmosphere is light and healthful. It is now accessible by 
termination of the deer by the pot-hunters and market-men. | yi] from El Pasoand San Antonio. [ have been invited up 
Murrir. the Pecos to participate in a panther hunt. Gq. WP: 
Mowrn or Pecos, Texas, November, 1882. 


HOUNDING vs. STILL-HUNTING. 
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PINNATED GROUSE ON MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD. 


I URING a conversation with a Massachusetts sportsman, 

who is quite an expert shot as well as an angler, I was 
asked if I had ever killed a ‘‘hethen.” I have spelled the 
word as he pronounced it. Not knowing what he meant, 
but at the same time having a suspicion that he was referring 
to the heath hen, as the pinnated grouse was called on 
Martha’s veeeens. I questioned him further. He described 
it, and stated he had scen two or three broods last summer. 
I told him they were ‘‘prairie chickens.” This astonished 
him, as he was not aware that the bird ever existed in the 
locality he referred to. Certainly not one known as the 
“prairie chicken” or pinnated grouse. I verified his state- 
ments by other inquiries, and even heard of four having 
been killed by one man who knew it was against the law; 
and he confessed it to me. 

Now, are these birds descendants from the old stock known 
to have inhabited Martha’s Vineyard years ago, or have they 
been bred from birds liberated in this locality of late years? 
Frank Forester speaks of the pinnated grouse having been 

lentiful on Martha’s Vineyard, and writes of their abound- 
ing on Long Island, in Burlington county, N. J., and on the 
Pocons plains or barrens in Pennsylvania. I know from 
natives of Manahawken, N. J., that so late as fifteen years 
ago ‘‘grouse,” not ruffed ones or pheasants, were killed not 
far frcm that place, and a friend living now in the Lehigh 
Valley, Pa., with whom I frequently shoot—and he holds 
his gun very straight—told me he had killed ‘‘two strange 
grouse with very short tails, much > oe in color than the 
pheasant of his hills, and feathered all the way down to the 
ankles, from a brood of ten or t@elve grown birds” a few 
years since. The locality where they were shot was but a 
few miles from the ‘‘barrens” spoken of by ‘Forester. My 
friend not being an ornithologist, and never having seen a 
prairie chicken up to that time, could not identify them, but 
taought them entirely different from anything he had ever 
shot. He now thinks they were the pinnated grouse since 
I have shown so much interest in the matter, and have 
shown him a specimen of the western bird to examine. 

It would certainly be very interesting to the readers of 
the Forest AND StTrEAM to hear from some one who can 
give a better account of these birds on Martha’s Vineyard, 
and state if they are from the old stock, or come from 
western planting. I had almost forgotten to mention that 
the ‘‘hethens” my friend told me he saw were in Tisbury, a 
county of Martha’s Vineyard. Homo. 


A Boy’s Piston or Firry Years Aco.—The West Ches- 
ter (Pa.) Record tells this pretty story: Week before last, 
Titus Darlington, carpenter, in tearing down a portion of 
the farm house of Taylor Hoopes, of West Goshen township, 
Chester county, in order to enlarge the building, came across 
a large-sized horse pistol that had been lost for fifty years, 
In 1832 Taylor Hoopes and his brotier Lewis, the latter now 
deceased, purchased this pistol from a gunsmith in West 
Chester, named Emanuel Gosher, for $2.50-—-cheap enough, 
considering the size and quality of the weapon. Benjamin 
Hoopes, the father of the boys, who were then about sixteen 
years of ageedid not approve of the lads having so danger- 
ous a plaything—Mr. Hoopes was a wise man—so the boys 
concluded to keep ‘‘Old Diamer,” as they named their mini- 
ature cannon, as much out of parental eyesight as possible, 
and they hid it away in the loft of the house over the collar 
beams between partition and wall. To have it convenient 
for use, they made a little wagon, in which they placed 
“Old Diamer,” a powder-horn, and asmall bag of shot. 
To the wagon they attached a string, and thus they lowered 
and oad up the artillery wagon, gun and ammunition 
when they wished to use them, or hurry them out of sight 
of the ‘‘old man.” But one day the rope broke—whether 
the old gentleman was ‘‘hunting the boys too close” we 
cannot say—and down to the bottom of the partition went 
wagon, pistol and all, with a crash that sent sadness to the 
very bottom of the hearts of Taylor and Lewis. After fish 
ing for hours day in and day out wish a pole and a hook, 
with the hope of catching’ the wagon and drawing it up, 
they abandoned the task and gave up their treasures as lost. 
When the carpenters tore down the building, Taylor 
Hoopes, who is now on the shady side of life, stood by, think- 
ing of ‘‘Old Diamer.” Board after board was taken down, 
and the little ammunition wagon at last came in sight, and 
in it lay ‘‘Old Diamer,” the powder and shot, all in the same 
good condition, with the exception of a little rust on the 
pistol, as they were the day they so suddenly went from the 
sight of the boys half a century ago. Mr. Hoopes rubbed 
the pistol with a little oil, loaded it with the old powder, 
and, in honor of the occasion, shot it off with a report that 
made the Goshen hills echo. 


GamME Axsout NeEwARK.—The Newark, N J., Call, of 
Nov. 12 reports: The suburbs of Newark and Elizabeth 
present a large area of good cover for rabbits, and an occa- 
sional bevy of quails finds undisturbed existence in the thick 
undergrowth during the summer, because their presence is 
scarcely suspected so near civilization. Such a bunch of 
birds was found by some rabbit hunters at North Elizabeth 
on Tuesday, and nine quails fell to their guns. They also 
got nine rabbits between Frelinghuysen avenue and the 
edge of the meadows, near Brinton Range, and heard from 
the natives in the neighborhood that all the rabbits had been 
cleaned out on the first. Another little bunch of quails were 
exterminated in East Newark, near the Harrison Nursery, 
eight in all being killed by two Newarkers, who also got 
three rabbits. The rabbits were more ee hunted on 
quest, and officers were employed to arrest and prosecute | Tuesday than on the opening day, owing to the damp leaves 
offenders. Michigan, however, is quite a large tract of | and ground holding the scent better and enabling the dogs 
land for a few men to patrol, but while it is certain that a| to follow the trail unerringly. A party of four Newark 
vast amount of out-of-season slaughtering has been done, | gentlemen visited the Warwick Woodlands early last week, 
yet the protective officers succeeced in enforcing that sec- | and in two days’ tramp through that historic country gath- 
tion of the law that prohibits the transportation or sale of | ered eighteen grouse, twenty-one quails, twelve woodcock, 
game out of season, and, with his market closed, the pot-|and a number of rabbits, which they scarcely considered 
hunter found neither pleasure nor profit in killing, and laid | worth counting or conrying, Three other Newarkers went 
away his old muzzle-loader until he cou'd legally use it. to Roselle on Thursday, and in the limits of that pretty little 

One thing is certain: Whereas quail, woodcock and | town killed eight rabbits and several woodcock. The shoot- 
grouse used to be common in our restaurants late in the | ing in the beautiful valley below Greenwood Lake has been 
spring, and long before the open season, nothing of the | excellent this fall, and large numbers of quaiis have fallen, 
kind has been observable the past season. Pot-lrunting ior | many of them to the guns of sportsmen from this city. 
profit, at least, has been stopped. The result is an increase | They reach this region ae to Hewitt, and walk over the 
of feathered game throughout this region. I have been out | hills to West Milford. e — across country is through 
a few times, and find at least two quail where there was but | splendid grouse cover, and the birds have been found quit. 
one two years ago. Grouse and woodcock are more numer- | numerous this fall. The best of woodcock haunts are en- 
ous, but have not increased so rapidly. countered in the swales, and frequent patches of buckwheat 

The result of the better enforcement of our game laws, is | stubble are met with, cach of which is apt to harbor a bevy 


a well-stocked market, which, by the way, is already send-! of quails, 


THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION’S WORK. 


a Michigan State Sportsmen’s Association has evi- 

dently been doing a good work in its efforts to put a 
stop to the wanton destruction of game. A year ago its 
officers sent out a circular letter to all the prominent sports- 
men of the State, asking for pecuniary assistance in the en- 
forcement of the dead-letter laws for the protection of game 
and fish. There was a pretty general response to the re- 
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. tended to remain a few days to hunt, was shot through the 
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Sea and River Sishing. 


Open SEasons.—Sce table of open seasons for game and fish 
un issue of July 20. 


FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 
FRESH WATER. 

Grayling, Thymallus tricolor and | Striped bass (Rockfish), Roccus 

T. montanus. , lineatus, 
Black bass, Micropterus, two spe- | White bass, Roccus chrysops. 

cies. Rock bass, Ambloplites, 2 species. 
Maskinonge, Esox nobilior. War-mouth, Chencbryttus gulo- 
Pike (N. Y. pickerel), Zsoz lucius. sus. i. 
Pickerel, Zsox reticulatus, Crappie (Strawberry bass, etc.) 
Pike- h (Wall-eyed pike) Sti- Pomoxys nicromaculatus. 









































































































































































TENNESSEE GAME Notes.—Notwithstanding the con- 
tinued warm dry weather the sportsmen around Nashville 
are out almost every day and night, trying to find game. 
Birds are abundant, but the weeds are so rank, and the 
fields being, eed cumbered with cornstalks, very few 


SuccessruL Decoyine.—A correspondent of the Detroit 
Free Press, writing from western Minnesota, says: ‘“Wild 
geese do not, as a rule, hatch their young here, most of them 
going further north. They come in large numbers about 
the 1st of October and remain until the approach of winter. 
They are very wary, usually keeping on the wing during 
the day and only descending into the ponds to feed at night. 
Occasionally they will alight on the stubble of a wheat field 
in large numbers, but the hunter can rest assured that his 
approach will be signaled by an old gander long before he 
is within gunshot of them. Isaw one farmer-sportsman 
who has a sure thing on geese. A year ago last spring he 
found a wild goose nest on top of a muskrat house, and 
secured six eggs. These he placed under a hen for incuba- 





have been ba; . Squirrels are plentiful, though to tramp 
after them all day with the mercury at seventy degrees is 
more like work than sport. The consequence is that fox 
and ’possums are the most hunted. The hounds can be 
heard running every night, and those who have done up the 
’*possum business report the fun as immense. Clarke 
Pritchett and a few friends were out this week, and caught 
one ’coon and two ’possums. The latter were as fat as but- 
ter, though by many not considered healthy food, as we 


tion. Biddy did her work so well that six goslings were | have had no killing frost. Bill Hobbs, who is the boss hunter 
netted from the enterprise, but one of them subsequently | of the Didelphys virginiana in this section, captured five on | _zostethium. se Bachelor, Pomoxys annularis, 
came to an untimely end by being stepped on by the farmer, | last Saturday night. To-morrow night a grand hunt will Yellow perch, Perca fluviatilis. | Chub, Semotilus bullarts. 
for they are considerably tamer than a house cat, and have | take place in which at least twenty couples of dogs will par- a SALT WATER. 
Stri bass, Roccus lineatus. | Smelt; Osmerus mordax. 


ticipate. As ’possum-hunting is a funny sport, there will be 
plenty of incidents to laugh at. Iam invited to be a slow 
mover in the chase, and have partially accepted, which 
means that I will let the Forest and StrREAM know what 
transpired during the eventful hunt.—J. D. H. 


White perch, Moroneamericana. | ‘‘Seatrout,’’ Cynoscyon carolinen- 

Tautog or blackfish, Tautoga onitis | _ sis. 

Bluefish or taylor, Pomatomus | Drum, Pogonias chromis. 
saltatriz. Red bass, etc., Scieenons ocellatus. 
(> This table is general. For special laws in the several States 

see table of Open Seasons in issue of July 20. 


to be kicked before they will get out of the way. The re- 
maining five, besides being regularly plucked of a portion 
of their feathers for feather-bed use, and doing other farm- 
yard duty, are used for decoys. Their owner has a birch- 
bark canoe that he procured from Sault Ste. Marie, and, 
proceeding at nightfall toa large pond near his house, he 
anchors his geese with a string and an old plow-point, pulls 
his canoe into the rushes, and is ready for business. His 
decoys, unused to such treatment, ‘honk’ lustily, and call 
down the passing flocks. Soon they are thick upon the 
water, and a single discharge of his breech-loader secures as 
mapy as he desires, for to his credit as a sportsman be it 
said, he never kills more than he can use upon his table. 
Cranes, too, are very plentiful, and the young ones are 
highly prized for table use. The o'd ones are very tough, 
and the natives tell of a woman who boiled one for three 
days, and theu threw it into the kennel toa hound. The 
hound died of starvation. Snipe are quite common, but no 
one shoots them. Ina country where every wheat field is 
the feeding ground of scores of grouse, and where every 
slough and pond is the retreat of ducks and geese, snipe are 
small game.--W.” 


FLORIDA QuaIL AND DeER.—Lawley, Bradford County, 
Fla., Nov. 6.—Yesterday three of us started for Highland 
Station some four miles north. Objcct—business, quail 
hunting thrown in. For some reason quail and jack snipe 
were scarcer than usual, as we have before this, in goin 
over the same ground, bagged between fifty and sixty quai 
and jack snipe, in February, besides a few woodcock. But 
we didn’t seem to find the birds, although the dogs, Jacko 
and Bis, grandsons of old Bismark, worked well. The 
whole bag counted up for two guns was only fourteen quail, 
half a dozen jack snipe, some half a dozen larks, about as 
many doves, a hawk and a rabbit, also something else. As 
we were coming home about sundown Bis ran off from the 
wagon some twenty rods along a strip of palmettos and 
bushes; suddenly he dropped asif shot. Of course guns 
and men tumbled out and legs carried them up to where Bis 
was waiting to put up the quail, like any other good dog. 
Three quail we got. The balance of the birds were marked 
down farther on down the same run. Bis went through the 
shrub only a few rods wide; coming through Trom the other 
side he smelled something that did not wait to be put up. 
There was a rattle and crash of palmetto leaves and sticks 
and out jumped a deer, in too much of a hurry to stop and 
get acquainted, as it was getting iate. But the Colonel sent 
a charge of shot after him. The deer ran some twenty rods, 
when, with a leap high in air, it stopped and the dog Jacko 
had it by the throat. How is that for No. 9 shot at thirty 
yards distance ?—KNIckK. 


“‘Dipymus” Coup Nor Finp TuEm.—Nov. i0.—Shoot- 
ing on Long Island is like hanging in New York—it is nearly 
“played out.” A few days ago I went to the lower end of 
the Island where quail, a few years ago, were quite ‘‘numer- 
ous,” but after ransacking the region round about for half 
a day we flushed the meagre remains of a covey only, and I 
left in disgust and went to a place near Smithtown, where I 
was told that quail were as thick as when they swooped 
down on the Israelites in Egypt, but after hunting the 
country over for nearly two days we flushed only about half 
a dozen scattered birds, and gave it up. Our ground was 
formerly one of the best for partridges that I ever hunted 
over, but 1 — got three shots, after a very long ramble, 
two of which 1 dropped as dead as a salt-herring; but the 
third was an unadulterated miss. They are so thinned out 
that even if not another one was killed there would scarcely 
be enough to raise another family. If sportsmen could oaly 
be induced to keep their guns in the cases this season, there 
might be some show of birds next fall, but of course they 
will not, and the only way to recruit their ranks will be to 
pass another restricting law for two or three years.—DipyMus. 


WINTER TALKS ON SUMMER PASTIMES. 
t, 


Dear solitary groves, where peace does dwell! 
* How willingly could I forever stay 
Beneath the shade of your embracing greens, 
Listening to the harmony of warbling birds, 
Tuned with the gentle murmur of the streams. 
—Rochester. 
I HAVE often had to assure my critical and incredulous 
; friends that it is by no means all of fishing to fish. The 
appreciative angler, who has inherited or acquired the true 
spirit of the art is not alone happy while plying his voca- 
tion, but happy also in the recollection of what has been, 
and in the anticipation of what is to be. To him memory 
and hope are equally satisfying—the one luminous with 
the mellow sunshine of the recent past, and the other all 
aglow with the assured good cheer of the near future. 

Nor is the pleasure derived from a review of the incidents 
of the last outing wholly or chiefly associated with its ma- 
terialresults. ‘‘Casting” and ‘‘striking”’ and “‘killing” belong 
to the mere mechanism of the art. Its real fascination lies 
in what one sees and feels: in mountain and valicy; in river 
and lake; in sunshine and shadow; in the exhilarating at- 
mosphere and delectable odors of the virgin forest; in the 
music of singing birds and in the soothing monotone of run- 
ning waters; in the hush of the night watches, and in the 
quiet and repose best found in the ‘solitary places” where 
anglers ‘‘most do congregate.” 

t strikes me like the sound of a trumpet to remember my 
fights with“ three-pound trout, five-pound bass or thirty- 
pound salmon, but I find intenser ecstacy when | recall the 
circumstances and surroundings of these material experi- 
ences, the transparent brook, whose ripples were rendered 
dazzling as molten silver by the sunshine glints which fell 
upon them through the ever-waving br.inches of the pine, 
or birch, or hemlock which over-urched it like a benedic- 
tion; the pellucid waters of river or lake, whose unrufiled 
surface trembled as fly and leader touched its placid bosom; 
the deep pool, cast into deeper shadow by the giant boulders 
near whicb the lordly salmon rests on his upward journey, 
and the thousand other ‘‘things of beauty” which fill the eye 
and ravish the senses while watching and waiting, and cast- 
“Ne a *‘rise.” 

hese are the pictures most distinctly photographed upon 
the memory of the appreciative angler, and which come up 
— vividly before him when he looks back upon what has 

een. ; 

Many pleasures leave a sting behind them. Not so this 
fascinating pastime. It is as harmless as it is invigorating, 
and as healthful as it is harmless. There are many things 
for which I am grateful, but for few things more than for 
my passion for angling and the reasonable leisure always 
vouchsafed me to gratify it. 

I say ‘‘reasonable leisure,” because the most of what time 
I have given to neene has been abstracted from the grind- 
ing pressure of a busy life. And the fact has, I am sure, 
intensified my love for the pastime. As the dawn is most 
gladly welcomed by the weary watcher who is waiting for 
the morning, so a holiday brings most pleasure to those who 
have pn it by hard work or patient service. The ‘‘cum- 
berer of the ground,” whose only employment is to ‘‘kill time” 
and battle with ennuz, hasno holiday. He cau no more ap- 
preciate the luxury of *‘a rest” than can the surfeited gour- 
mand the luxury of an appetite. But with the busy man, 
held to the tread-mill of active life through eleven of the 
twelve months of the calendar year, it is not so. His holi- 
day is to him what the open door is to the caged bird, the 
opportunity coveted by the Psalmist, to ‘‘fly away and be 
at rest,” to ‘‘wander far off, and remain in the wilderness,” 
(Psalm 55, 6-7). Because most of my holidays have been 
thus wrenched from the ever whirling wheel of time, they 
have brought to me more joy than ‘‘when oil and wine in- 
creaseth.” And as my love of angliug has grown with my 
rm. so every recurring holiday has been more impatiently 

onged for and enjoyed. If all my days had been days of 
idleness, bringing with them neither conscivus responsibility 
nor the pressure of duty, I might have lived as unprofitably 
and passed through life as wearily as the ennuzed pet of 
fortune, whose indolence and incapacity are the only pro- 
ducts of his inherited wealth, and, worst of all, I might 
never have known the delights of that man who finds pleas- 
ure in the silent woods and loves to go a-fishing. 

In my immediate vicinage there are not a few beside my- 
self who are fond of the angle—quiet men of gentle habit— 
simple, wise men, as unostentatious as they are merry-hearted, 
and who carry about with them a clear conscience, a con- 
tented mind and the elements of perpetual youth. Ii is their 
custom to often ‘‘forgather” while waiting for the return of 
“the time of the singing of the birds,” when it will be right 
to go a-fishing. Among them are men of divers profi 
—philosophers and educators, merchants and politicians, but 
not one among them all who would engage in any service, 
however remunerative or honorable, that would debar him 
from his annual outing, with rod and reel, for trout or sal- 
mon. Tnese meetings are only less delightful than the fas- 
cinating pastime which constitutes the exhaustless theme of 
conversation. Every phase of the art is discussed, but the 
experiences of each ta ividual during the just closed season 
is always first in order. Some of these rg cd 


into these familiar ‘“Winter Talks on Summer - % 











‘ ConnEcTicut.—New Haven, Nov. 9.—Game prospects 
in this State, at least in the western part, are very flattering. 
There are, back from the shore, a good many quail and 
ruffed grouse which, when the weather becomes colder, 
will afford fine sport. At present, however, the leaves are 
still hanging to the trees, and the weather is so warm that 
tramping over the hills is very hard work. Along the line 
of the New York & New Haven Railroad the shooting is 
poor, for the grouse and quail have been all killed off, 
whether by the myriads of shooters or from some other 
cause [ cannot say, but in the eastern part of the State there 
are said to be more birds. We had a flight of woodcock 
last week, but they were not abundant, and small bags were 
the order of the day. Probably the next severe frost will 
move the birds on, and then we may have a day or two of 
good shooting. A very curious fact in regard te quail and 
ruffed grouse in the Eastern part of this State is the way in 
which they have decreased along the-shore and increased in 
the interior. I have heard: no satisfactory explanation of 
this fact, but it is ackowledged by most old gunners.—B. 





North Carouina.—Belvidere, Perquimans Co., Nov. 6. 
—Quail are seemingly plentiful and full grown; have not seen 
any “‘late coveys” this fall. Have been out once only (last 
Friday afternoon); had a young dog in training, but man- 
aged to get ten out of eleven single shots—‘‘Seen in my 
eye,” the eleventh. Expect rare sport this winter, after 
the birds resort more to stubble; they are now in cover, after 
ane peas. Squirrels scarce; some deer and bear.—A. 


MaryLANnD.—Hagerstown, Nov. 7.—The quail, usually so 
plentiful here during the season, have for some unaccount- 
abie reason become remarkably scarce this fall, and the few 
birds shot in our immediate vicinity have been noted for 
their small size, some of them, even so late as Oct. 19, bein 
but scarcely half grown, thus evidently showing a secon , a 
or, perhaps, a third brood. Indeed, one gentleman informed |: Doag-Sxrmy LEATHER JACKETs are imported by G. W. Simmons & 
me on the 16th that on that date hediscovered a nest contain- | Son, Oak Hall, Boston, who have created a large trade in this class 
ing thirteen eggs and flushed the’old bird eff the nest. Rab-| % goods. Read the advertisement in another column and note 

e 


: > 2 what they say about prices. Oak Hall can never be approached b 
bits are very plentiful and a great many are shot. Some of | competition. When you are geady for your shooting trip send to Oa 
the roughs of the town go out on Sundays, a mile or two, 


Hall, Boston.—Adv. 

with worthless curs, and armed with clubs and stones, secure ; ee ee 

a great many, virtually, as the’ Irishman says, ‘‘shooting * * * 

them with clubs.” In the mountains north and west of us Camp Sf ur e if lickeyings. 

wild turkeys and pheasants are abundant Wild pigeons are 

also plentiful in the mountains, one party alone bringing 

thirty-six to town im one day. Opossums and ’coons are also “That reminds me.” 

being caught all around us. Last week a party of three of E had sat around the fire for some time and the boys 

our sportsmen went on a ducking expedition to Big Pool, a were speaking of fish—of very large fish—when 
George finally said: ‘*Well now, boys, i don't want you to 
think I’m lying, and I never did believe in telling big yarns, 

but your speaking of the big pike reminds me of a catfish 


point on the Potomac about'fifteen miles from here, and 
they. caught up near Des Moines last year. You see the 


report ducks as being very plentiful. Had a fine half day’s 

sport and succeeded in getting twenty-six ducks, including 
river had got very low and this big yellow head climbed out 
at a low place in the bank and was chasing a two-year-old 


black mailard, wood duck and redheads. Others report 
around the field when they saw him, and as the farmers 


good bags in the way of ducking. Occasionally we hear of 

a fox or two being shot, and only this morning had one 

brought to me that was shot about ivur miles from town.— 

Natax. were afraid of losing their stock they clubbed together and 
killed him.” After an awe-struck silence of some time L. 
ventured to remark in a low tone: ‘‘How big was he, 
George?” ‘‘Well, by the great whale, I’d like to know if you 

suppose any small fish could tackle a two-year-old steer?” 

he subject was changed to snakes, and along about eleven 
o’clock the stories grew pretty large. Sam had been sitting 
in silence, his feet propped up, his hat pulled down over his 
eyes, meditatively pulling away at his pipe. At length he 
said, without raising his eyes or taking his pipe from his 
mouth: ‘‘Gentlemen, I seem to be the only man here who 

has had no experience with large snakes. never kuled a 

large snake in my life. But,” said he, mournfully, “I did 

ste something strange one day out in Iowa. We were rid- 

ing along through the timber on the Boone bottoms, in a big 
lumber wagon; we had broken our wagon-tongue and put 
in a green stick in replacing it. Just as we got pretty pear 
through the woods a yellow rattler came gliding through 
the grass and struck at one of the horses, but missed him 
and struck the wagon-tongue. We killed the snake ‘and 
drove on, thinking nothing more of it; but if you will be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, in less than twenty minutes that 
wagon-tongue began to swell and in ashort time was covered 
with dark spots. But that was not the worst of it. The 
swelling spread from the tongue te the running gear, and in 

a little while the axles were so badly swollen that we had to 

take off the wheels and apply elm-bark poultices to reduce 

the swelling.” 

Not a word was said. Each man took his hat and in 
silence left the fireside. When we returned Sam was sitting 
in the same position calmly smokingaway. E. Hoven, 


‘ 








CoMMENT UNNEcESSARY.—Columbus, O., Nov. 11.— 
Messrs. George Marshall, Fiank Tarbox, Elton Archer and 
W. W. Oliliff, of Cedarville, passed through this city yester- 
day, returning from afour weeks’ hunt at Ogamaw, Michi. 
gan. They succeeded in getting fiftecn deer, two bears and 
some small game. They told bow Marion Groves, a young 
man from Pennsylvania, who visited their camp and in- 


heart one night and instantly killed. They were all out 
hunting bears, when they came upon a large dark object 
near aswamp, which they spposed to bea bear. They 
fired at the supposed bruin, but they were startled and 
shocked to find they had killed their fellow hunter. His 
body was carried to camp, and afterward sent to his sorrow- 
ing friends. Tais sad event threw a damper upon their 
sport, and they returned home as narrated above. 


Lixcoitn, Neb., Nov. 4, 1882.—Ducks and geese have 
been slow about coming down this fall. Indeed, so few 
have, so far, come this way that many have thought it prob- 
able they have given this section the ‘“‘go by” in their flight 
southward. Very few big bags have been made. Hathaway 
and Baum were out one dav and got fifty-two, alf teal. The 
next day Webster and 1 were out, staying all night in the 
country, and after hard tramping got eleven tds and 
forty-five teal. Both geese and ducks are fat and sweet as a 
nut this fall. I have heard of no one who has eaten one 
with a fishy taste. Last year hardly any of them which 
came this way were palatable.—B. H. P, 
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STRIPED BASS CLUBS. 


OX the Atlantic coast the fish known as ‘‘stripe: bass” 
about New York and eastward, or ‘‘rockfish” along the 
coast of New Jersey and southward, is considered the king 
of game fishes by its votaries, who do not even except the 
salmon when claimiug royalty for their favorite. The fe- 
males of this species, Roceus lincatus, are said to grow to the 
weight of one hundred pounds, and specimens of seventy 
pounds are often seen in the market. We have been una- 
ble to learn the extreme weight attained by a male fish, but 
incline to believe that they never exceed twenty-five pounds. 
The striped-bass are taken all along the coast, but the vicin- 
ity of Martha’s Vineyard is the favorite ground. A famous 
bass-fisher went down on the coast of North Cafolina to 
shoot ducks, and asked about the fishing. ‘‘Nothing here 
but rock and taylor, and only the niggers fish for them,” he 
was told; and not until he left there did he learn that those 
names were applied to his favorite striped bass and bluefish, 
which he would rather have fished for than to have shot 
all the ducks in the country. 

Many of the most prominent citizens of New York and 
other cities are members of the large bass clubs Which own 
property and fish from it in the waters named. The New 
York Herald recently gave an account of them, from which 
we condense the following: 


WEST ISLAND CLUB. 


The island from which this famous bassing club takes its 
name is part of Seconic Point, Newport, R. 1., and for 
twenty years past has enjoyed the reputation of being the 
headquarters of one of the most conservative sporting or- 

‘anizations in the country. In size the island covers about 

ve acres, but the clu also owns’ East Island, one of the 
West Island clump, whose fertility adapts it for garden 
purposes. The club, which is restricted to a membership of 
thirty gentlemen, is composed of many of our most promi- 
nent citizens, among whom are Mr. Robert L. Cutting, Jr., 
Mr. John O’Brien, Mr. Philo T. Ruggles, the prince of bass 
fishermen; Mr. William Sellers, of Philadelphia, and of 
Brooklyn Bridge fame; Mr. Frank Thompson, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company; Mr. Charles L. Tiffany, Mr. 
George Peabody Wetmore, Drs. S. Weir Mitchell and 
William Pepper, of Philadelphia; Mr. Charles J. Osborn, 
Mr. H. W. Gray, Mr. F. C. Latrobe, of Baltimore, and 
others of the same standing. The officers are: President, 
Mr. Charles E. Strong; Treasurer and Secretary, Mr. 
William R. Foster, Jr. ; the executive committee being com- 
posed of Messrs. John Whipple, Fred. D. Tappen, Samuel 
W. Milbank and the president, treasurer and secretary ca 
officio. The par stock value is $1,000 per share, but for 
years they have commanded a large premium. 

This year the fishing has been unprecedentedly poor, for 
although the season opens on the 15th of June and usually 
runs at even course until the middle of October, it was not 
until July 5thata fish was taken, and no large fish were 
hooked until August 8, when a seventeen-pound bass was 
gaffed. The sport then alternated from good to bad. On 
September 16 a thirty-two pound fish, which turned out to 
be a ‘‘high hook” of the season was captured, and on the 
19th the next largest bass, a twenty-nine pounder, in com- 
pany with several fish of halt its weight, was duly recorded. 
Summing up the season’s work the score shows that 293 fish 
were landed, whose aggregate weight amounted: to about 
981 pounds. Compared with the showing of the last three 
years a marked falling off is found. 

At West Island there are in all some ten or twelve railed 
stands, to which the enthusiastic fishermen resort as early 
in the morning as possible, first having despatched their 
baiters to ‘“‘chum” the fish up. The most noted stands are 
High Rock, the Gully and Horseshoe; they are protected by 
iron railings, to which the fishermen cling for their lives 
when a heavy sea is breaking. It is a remarkably interest- 
ing sight to see the fishermen, clad in their oiled canvas 
jackets, making their casts, and after striking the fish con- 
centrating all their sk’ll and strength to bring it to the gaff, 
while all the time the waves that dash themselves on the 
rocks at their feet completely envelope themin spray. It is 
no child’s play to handle a large sized bass successfully. It 
requires both tact and endurance added to an unusually 
large slice of patience. The fish must be watched as a cat 
does 4 mouse; every rush has to be met with quickness, and 
each attempt to check and turn with a steady wrist. Some- 
times the battle between the angler and the fish lasts many 
minutes, and it is-not until the gaffer’lifts the dripping 
beauty on toits bed of seaweed that the. victory for the 
sportsman is won Angling, like every other true sport, is 
made up of vague uncertainties, and oftentimes after a long 
and persistent struggle the fish goes bolting off to join its 
brethren in freedom, with a farewell flourish of its tail to 
the tired and crestfallen fisherman on the shore 

In addition to the striped bass in the waters about West 
Island there are quantities of bluefish, ranging from four to 
fifteen pounds in weight, which when hooked by good ang- 
lers are allowed to cut the hoox off sooner than disturb the 
bass with any attempt to land them. There are also black- 
fish and occasionally a sea bass. 

Owing tothe non-appearance of menhaden in Narragansett 
Bay this year all the bait had to be procured of Eugene G. 
Blackford, of Fultcn Market, who twice a week shipped 
several barrels of menhaden to the club. 


CUTTYHUNK ISLAND. 


Cuttyhunk Island is the most westerly of the Elizabeth 
Islands, with Buzzard’s Bay on the north and Martha’s 
Vineyard Sound on the southeast, being fourteen miles from 
New Bedford, Mass. The island is very fertle, producing 
corn, oats, rye, hay and all vegetables, besides having fine 
pasture for cattle and sheep. The club opens annually about 
the 10th of June and closes about the 10th to the 15th of 
October. The bass fishing for the last year or two has not 
been good, the scarcity of the fish being accounted for b 
disappearance of the menhaden, which is their natural food. 
On this impurtant subject a member of the club gives the 
following information. He says: ‘‘Some years ago the 
waters around here were alive with menhaden, but for the 
last two years we have been unable to obtaia them for bait. 
The ‘menhaden st:amers,’ as they are called, have not left 
a trace of these fish, and if they are permitied to continue 
their piratical forays will destroy all the food for food fishes. 
Pounds,seines, traps, gill and drag nets—in fact, all the 
devices and inventions of man—are resorted to to capture 
fish of all kinds, which is very vexatious and annoying to 
the true sportsman.” 

Along the seashore at regular intervals, almost in front of 
the clab house, the stands for the bass fishermen project out 
into the water some 100 to 150 feet. All these sleet have 
become famous for sport since the club was inaugurated, in 
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season and last compared with former years: 
RECORD OF BASS TAKEN AT OUTTYHUNK CLUB SINCE ORGANIZATION. 





PASQUE ISLAND. 


form the tidbits for the bass. 


and emigration the bass have also ceased to be plentiful. 


highest, and unless still exceec 


Casielly, of this city. 


The club at this time numbers forty-two members, two 


having died within the year. It embraces in its list many 
of our first citizens, such as Mr. Solon Humphreys, Mr. 
Cyrus W. Field, Mr. J. Crosby Brown, Mr. J. L. Vallotton, 
r. A. Foster Higgins, Mr. derick Sturges, Mr. Fred- 
erick Chauncey, ir. M. D. Carrington (of Toledo), Mr. H. 
E. Pellew, Mr. George A. Robbins, Mr. J. F. Scott, Mr. 
W. H. Phillips and others of similar elass and standing. 
The officersare: Mr. J. L. Vallotton, President; Mr. A. F. 
Higgins, Treasurer, and Mr. J. D. Barrett, Secretary. 
SQUIBNOCKET CLUB. 


The house of this well-known bassing club is situated on 
the southwest point of Martha’s Vineyard, and is excelled 
by none for comfort and good living. The membership is 
limited to ten gentlemen, each of whom has his own room 
fitted up ern his taste. For this year the follow- 
ing is the list of officers and members: President, Mr. Chas. 
H. Murray; Vice-President, Mr. James L. Flint; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. John M. Armory; with Messrs. Charles 
H. Smith, H. C. Ward, K. G. Dun, T. M. Davis, Elihu 
Root, §. M. Blatchford and W. Murray. The fishing here 
this season was a great imprevement over last year’s. As 
on the other islands the casting is done exclusively trom 
stands, which consist of small railed platforms connected 
with the beach with a broad walk, all the — being 
supported by iron rods of three inches in diameter, which 
are firmly embedded in holes drilled in the rocks. The 
platforms are located from shore at distances varying from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet, and this season 
eleven different ones were strung along the two miles of 
beach leased by the club in localities adapted to all kinds of 
winds and weather. In connection with the small catch 
made during the past few years, Mr. 8. M. Blatchford said 
to a Herald reporter: : 

“I feel confident that the menhaden steamers are ruining 
the fishing. Before they began to cruise up and down our 
coast enormous schools of menhaden were in the habit of 
passing between Squibnocket Point and No Man’s Land, 
an island to the southward about five miles away. Now 
we may watch from morning to night and never see 
a school. However, the average weight of the fish we 
have taken during the past few years compares very favor- 
ably with that of other clubs, the average of each fish being 
about ten pounds in weight. This season we used smal 
lobsters, it being impossible to secure menhaden bait. 
When I went down in June I took five barrels from this 
sity, —_ the — being warm most i po = ore 

lobsters, however, answer ’ 
mephaden 


never chummed at Squibnocket we do not miss the 
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1870. Bass Rock, ahuge round bowlder, is also regarded 
as one of the best stands on theisland. Unlike Pasque 
island, Cuttyhunk Club is a stag organization, and fifty is 
the limit ation of its membership. Its capital of $20,000 is 
divided up into shares of $400, andthe general direction and 
supervision of the affairs of the club are in the hands of the 
president, subject to such regulations as the board of di- 
rectors may from time to time make. Amongthe members 
are Messrs. Andrew Dougherty, Geo a N Capon’, bes 

m A, ; 


William R. Renwick, James Renwick, Thomas Patten, T. 
J. Havemeyer and William Spence. The officers are: Presi- | following catch of seven fish: One 14 pounds, one 11 pounds, 
dent,°Mr. W. R. Renwick; Treasurer, Mr. W. A. Wood- 
hull; and Secretary, Mr. Thomas Patten. This year the 
island of Cuttyhunk was bought by the club. From the 
following table, which gives the list of bass taken yearly 
frora 1870 to October 6 of this year, inclusive, it will be seen 
that there has been a great reduction in the catch of this 


Number of apoio Largest |he saw an old fellow, whom he knew to be a desperate 
: ‘40734, 47. | poacher, watching bim. He gave hima drink, when the 
6,942 42 | old fellow said, ‘‘I could give you a wrinkle that would 

4,02044 39 | make you stay by the river.” A half-crown was promised. 

41 55 | The fish are feeding just as fast as ever below, and they 

6,693 5014 | don’t require to rise to the surface. The May-fly be a com- 

oars = ing out of their cases just now as before. When the sun is 

5.44434 bright them creturs is up and away in a jiffey; but when 

4.34154 49 | the day is dark, one as does come out of his case either 

is, 5044 | crawls up the reeds at the side, or if they does rise up the 

a S stream they gets on but slowly, and the fish nabs them afore 


Pasque Island is the third in succession of the Elizabeth 
group, which lie between Buzzard’s Bay and Martha’s Vine- 
yard Sound, off the coast of Massachusetts. It'is nearly 
square, being about a mile and a half long by a mile and a 
quarter broad. Jt indicates clearly and in a most interest- 
ing degree its glacial origin, being, in fact, a mass of 
‘‘moraline” deposits, and its shores filled with huge traveled 
boulders of granite, gneiss and conglomerate, varying from 
one of at least one hundred tons in weight downward. As 
these proceed down from the shores past ages have covered 
them with huge rock weed and other submarine grasses, 
which form a refuge for all the crustacea, eels, etc., which 


During the summer the waters about the island are usually 
alive with minute fry of the menhaden, spearing, herring 
and bluefish, and the natural result is an abundance of all 
kinds of bottom fish, bluefish and should be of bass. But 
for some reason not positively known this latter—king of 
game fish of the sea—has become certainly muc. scarcer 
than ever before. It is supposed by the gentlemen of the 
club that the steamer warfare on the menhaden has been 
a very positive and active agent in producing, this result 
Certainly they have succeeded in driving ‘the menhaden 
from our waters, and simultaneously with their diminution 


The usual -season for’ bass angling on Pasque Island is 
from June 15-25 to October 1-15, and the c tech in good 
seasons has reached from four to five thousand pounds of 
bass, which. is the only fish a record is kept of. At all 
times any quantity of bluefish, scaup or porgies, blackfish, 
seabass, sole or flounders and other sea fishes can be taken. 

The club house is a comfortable collection of buildings, 
and the organization is unique in one respect, all of the 
members having the privilege of taking their families, and 
the result is a degree of refinement and delightful associa- 
tion peculiar to it. The “‘highest hook” since the present 
organization went into effect still rests with Mr. A. B. Dun- 
lap, who took asixty-two pound bassin September, 1869. 
Since then the nearest approach was a sixty and a half 

und fish caught by Mr. F. O. Herring in July, 1878. 
This year, so far, a fish —e fifty-four pounds is the 

led will give the annual prize 
for the largest fish taken during each season to Mr. CU. P, 





strued as to direct the application of said five hundred dollars 
of said appropriation to the 


passage of this Act there shall 
rivers of Georgia in which shad are caught, of forty-eight 
morning of each 


week, and ending 


f 
| 
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bait as much as the other clubs do.” At Squibnockct Presi- 
dent Arthur often casts his line, and among the residents 
there he has the reputation of being an accomplished and skil- 
ful angler. The bassing season on these grounds runs from 
May to the end of October, and the big fish are generally 
taken early and late. 

The official record of the bass taken from June 12 up to 
October 4 shows that the catch amounted to 1,125 pounds, 
Mr. W. Murray and Mr. William Mayhew each taking one 
fish weighing 33 pounds, these being the largest hooks of 
the season, while Mr. E. Root, on September 22, made the 
















































































































































one 5, one 12, one 22, one 20 and one 8. Total, 92 pounds. 


Fisutne 1 A Foa.—The author of ‘‘Life in Normandy” 
(a rare book now unfortunately) shows how a fog may be a 
reat boon to anglers. He was fishing one day in the river 
olum with the May-fly when a thick fog came on after a 
bright morning, with the fish rising well. With the fog fled 
the fish and flies. He was about to give up in despair, when 


they reach the surface, as I will soon show you.” He there- 
upon proceeded to collect several flies, which were clustered 
round the stalks close to the edge of the water. He then 
arranged the line in this manner: First he took off the flies, 
and put on their place two small bait hooks, the one about 
a foot above the other. Then he took two large split shot 
out of his own pocket and fastened them on the casting line, 
three feet above the upper book. The hooks were baited 
by running them through the tails of a couple of the May- 
flies, and all was ready. He proceeded to the head of a 
weir where the stream was very deep, but there was a rush 
of water through two or three places where the sluice- 
boards were drawn. He cast the line across one of these 
small rapids, let it siok for a minute, and then drew it gently 
toward him through the rush. No sooner had the line 
reached the rush than thefe was a fish hooked. The author 
adds that he caught more fish by that method on that day 
than he ever caught before or since in the same river. 


THE JURISDICTION OF LONG IsLAND SounD.—By acts of 
the Legislatures of New York and Connecticut the waters 
of Long Island Sound are divided between the two States 
for the purpose of determining fishing rights and possible 
questions of jurisdiction. In the United States Court, in a 
suit brought against the Providence Steamboat Company by 
a survivor of the Narragansett steamer, a decision has been 
rendered, which, if sustained, will invalidate that part of 
the boundry agreement entered into betv:een the two States 
relating to the division of the Sound. The judge decides 
that Long Island Sound is a part of the Atlantic Ocean, not 
a State water, and that its navigation is not governed by 
the provisions of the Federal act regulating inland waters. 
Should this decision be mairtained neither New York nor 
Connecticut could exercise proprietary rights in the Sound 
fisheries. 

“SPECKLED Bravuty.”—Elegantly gotten-up angler, com- 
ing to a trout pool where freckled boy is fishing with hoop- 
pole and cotton cord: ‘‘Ah! Here is the haunt of the 
speckled beauty!” 

Freckled Boy: ‘‘Houp! Guess I’m’s hahnsome ’s you 
be! Nose looks julluk ripe tomarter!” 


TENNESSEE Fisn Notes.—The Cumberland River is being 
thoroughly fished at present, from source to mouth, but not 
by pot-fishers or seiners. The genuine ‘‘Waltonians” have 
come to the front and driven those pests from the charming 
stream, and now angle the ‘‘gallant” jack and gamy bass 
with tackle as should be used.—J. D. H. 


Lump Fisu are eaten by the Ogunquit, York county, Me., 
fishermen, who fry the fish. 


 Sishenltare. 


GEORGIA FISHCULTURE. 


"los following extracts from the report of J. T. Henderson, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of Georgia, 
show the fishcultural work done in that State for the years 
1881-82: : 

The following is the full text of the Act which contains all 
the general lezislatin on the subject of Fish and Fisheries in 
this State, though local Acts affecting particular streams 
and counties abound: 


Aw Act to encourage the propagation ef Fish in the waters 
of the State of Georgia, and for the protection of the same. 

Sxction I. Be it enacted, Thatfrom and after the passage of 
this Act, the Commissioner of iculture, in addition to his 
present duties, shall have specially in charge the Se 
of migratory fish in the waters of this State, and is hereby au- 
thorized to employ a Superintendent of Fisheries, who, under 
the directions of the Commissioner, shall have charge of the 
propagation of fish, under the provisions of this Act. _ 

Sec. ll. Beit further enacted, That the Commissioner of 
Agriculture shall proceed at once to secure the artificial propa- 
gation in the various rivers of this State of the principal mi- 
gratory food fish ada; to our waters and climate. 

Sec. IIL Be it further enacted, That the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars is hereby appropriated for the payment of all 
necessary employes, and for other necessary expenses for car- 
rying out the provisions of this Act, which sum shall be paid 
out of the annual appropriation heretofore made, under an 
Act, approved February 28, 1874, for the hen of Agst- 
culture, asa part of the e of said De ment; Pro- 
vided, nothing contained in this section shall be so construed 
as to constitute this eee as an additional ——— 
tion to said Department; but the same is hereby declared to be 
a part of said as and this section is to be so con- 














of the bill. 
Sec. IV. Be it further enac That from and after the 
a “closed time” in all the 
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d which ‘‘closed time” no shad or other migratory fish 
shall caught by nets, wires [weirs], pounds, or any other 
means whatever, neither shall such nets, wires [weirs] pounds 
or other apparatus be left set in said rivers during said “closed 
time.” e meshes of nets or other apparatus for catching 
said fish shall not be less than five inches. 

Sec. V. Be it further enacted, That no shad shall be‘ttaken 
by any means whatever, except between the first day of Janu- 
ary and the twentieth day of April of each year, except for 
spawning pt rposes, to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. VI. Be itfurther enacted, That any person or persons 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be guilty of misde- 
meanor, and on conviction of the same shall be punished as is 
now provided in section 4,310 of the Code of Georgia, as 
last revised. 

Sec. VIL Repealing clause. 

Approved February 29, 1876, 

The Act above given contemplated a character and scope of 
work altogether beyond the possibilities of the sum of only 
five hundred dollars, which was directed to be devoted to the 
purposes of the Act. My predecessor, Hon, Thomas P. Janes, 
in his first annual report, made after the passage of the Act, 


says: 
‘The Legislature, at its last session, passed an Act directing 
that $500 of the annual appropriation to this Department be 
used to the purpose of propagating fish in our streams. Im- 
mediately after the ge of the Act correspondence was 
= with Prof. — F. Baird, U. S. Commissioner of 
isheries, and Mr. Seth Green, Superintendent of Fisheries 
for the State of New York, in regard to supplying some of 
our rivers; but it was found that the season was too far ad- 
vanced to make even a beginning, so that the effort was aban- 
doned until this fall. Correspondence was reopened last 
month, with a view to the artificial propagation of shad in 
several of our streams, but as yet no satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made. 

“My wish was to establish a hatching station in Georgia; and 
this Mr. Milner, the U. 8. Deputy Commissioner, thinks would 
be the proper plan, but says ‘$500 is too small an amount to 
begin with.’ He says: ‘With the amount you have to use, I 
see nothing better than to move California salmon now, or 
shad next summer, from our stations to the rivers you wish to 
supply ; but says that $500 would only move 60,000 salmon to 
our streams. 1 have, therefore, decided to wait until spring, 
when the United States Commissioner proposes (if Con- 
gress makes the necessary ——— to hatch shad 
on the -Potomac, and to charge only the cost of removing 
them, since Iam convinced that the smali sum at my com- 
mand can be most profitably devoted to the introduction of 
the largest possible number of this fish into our streams. 
While I think the introduction of 60,000 salmon into our moun- 
tain streams, at a cost of $500, would eventually prove a good 
investment for our people, I have not deemed it proper to de- 
vote the whole appropriation to that purpose, especially since 
there is a prospect of accomplishimg more good by the intro- 
duction of shad at the same cost. Mr. James W. Milner, 
Deputy U. 8S. Commissioner of Fisheries, who has had large 
experience in artificial hatching, expresses the opinion that 
$2,500 is the least amount with whieh hatching stations could 
be established with a reasonable hope of success.” 

In the annual report which I had the honor to submit to you 
for the year 1880, in referring to the included report of Super- 
intendent Cary, I took occasion to say: 

‘Your attention is respectfully invited to the foregoing re- 
port of Dr. H. H. Cary, Superintendent of Fisheries, and 
especially to that portion in which he shows the necessity for 
a reasonable appropriation to carry on this most important 
work. At no period in the history of the State have the 
people manifested so much interest in fishculture. It is a 
— of vast economic importance to the people of the 

tate, and one well worthy the consideration of the General 
Assembly. The present annual appropriation is utterly in- 
adequate to accomplish results commensurate with the im- 
portance of the interests involved.” 

These extracts are given in order to show that attention has 
been repeatedly called to the insufficency of the sum, not 
appropriated from the Treasury, but directed, by the Act 
quoted, to be expended of the annual fe a for the 
support of this department. Notwithstanding the inadequacy 
of the means provided, the Superintendent, under my 
direction, has been as active and successful as could be 
reasonably expected of an official working without a salary 
and with such a small fund for expenses; and quite a num- 
ber of shad and salmon fry have been released in our streams. 


CARP. 


Though the Act quoted does not make express allusion to, 
or provision for, the introduction and encouragement of the 
culture of other than migratory food-fish, a fairly liberal con- 
struction of its language will also include other fish that give 
promise of being of economical value to our citizens. In 
accordance with the spirit of the Act, therefore, I have 
directed the Superintendent to give attention to the intro- 
duction of the German carp as a pond fish promising of im- 
portant results to domestic fishculture. I beg to refer to his 
report, herewith submitted, for details of the work and other 
matter in this connection. 

In concluding my remarks under this head it is proper to 
call your attention to the fact that, so far as I am informed, 
or can ascertain, the provisions of the Act (which have been 
fully set forth) in regard to ‘‘closed time” as contained in sec- 
tions IV. and V., have been utterly disregarded, not a single 
instance having come to my knowledge of conformity on the 
part of persons engaged in shad fishing. Nor have I learned 
of a single case in which the penal provisions of section VI. 
have been enforced or attempted. The law is a dead letter 
so far as these prohibitions and regulations are concerned, 
and the anomaly is presented of an Act of the Legislature re- 

uiring the inauguration of a system of artificial hatching of 
8 and other migratory fish for restocking our rivers—with- 
out an adequate appropriation for the p se, and at the 
same time without adequate legislation for the protection of 
the fish from untimely and excessive use of the various means 
used to capture them. Our people living along the courses of 
our streams, away from the coast, are deprived of their 
natural right to the benefit of the fish that would run up the 
very headwaters of the streams, if they were not decimated 
before getting fifty miles from the ocean by the artful and 
complete and unlawful contrivances for capturing shad that 
are in use near the coast. Not only this, but citizens of dis- 
tant States send their fishing vessels and tackle to our streams, 
and ship the “‘catch” to distant markets, so that our State and 
people derive no benefit whatever from them. It is like “tak- 
ing the food out of our mouths.” I beg to refer you to the 
following: 

REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF FISHERIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT FISHERIES, 
La Grange, Ga., Oct. 10, 1882. 


Hon. J. T. Henderson, Commissioner of Agriculture: 

I herewith submit my biennial report, embracing the time 
since my last report, dated Oct. 16, 1880. 

While it is to be exceedingly regretted that the limited 
means at the disposal of the department has prevented the ex- 
tension of the work to the extent desired, still it is a matter of 
congratulation that.steady progress has been made in the 
work, and that fishculture stands higher in public opinion 
than ever before in this State, and as a means of cheap and 
abundant food suppl is rapidly ining favor. 

GERMAN Carp.—This new fis S more than sustained the 
es acquired up to my last report. Up to that time 
only about 700 had been introduced into the waters of Georgia, 
and most of these having been placed in ponds with inade- 
quate drainage, but few opportunities been afforded to 

















































test their growth. The few examinations made, however, 
showed a growth of about four pounds per year. The fish 
above named were the hatchings of 1879, the first hatchings 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The hatchings of the ca 
mds at Washington for 1880, had enormously Remeron 

—. through the Department of Agriculture, received 
and distributed over 3,700, and the members of Congress re- 
ceived and distributed about as many more, making the entire 
distribution in the State for that year, over 7,400. Many of 
these fish were very small, not more than one or two inches 
long, and weighing a fraction of an ounce. A shipment was 
received from Washi m in February, 1881; six of these 
were sent to a gentleman in Talbot county, and were released 
in his mill-pond; the last of September one was caught and 
weighed, and it was found that in seven months it had taken 
on a growth of five pounds. That this may not be an excep- 
tional case, I will state that other cases of nearly equally rapid 
growth have been reported to me. Of the hatchings of the 
carp ponds at Washington of 1881, we failed to get the supply 
we expected, hence, a large number of applicants were disap- 
— The Department of Agriculture received about 1,- 

(00, and a the members of Congress even a larger 
number than this, which were distributed, asin the previous 
years, over the State, and so far asreports have been received 
they have, in every particular, sustained the high estimate 
placed upon them. It is — that a very large distribution 
will be made the present fall, as a letter from Col. McDonald, 
in charge of the distributions at Washington, states under 
date of the 5thinstant: “I am directed by Prof. Baird to say 
to you that he caneprobably supply all applicants for carp 
from Georgia.” 

I have been very desirous of ascertaining the precise-time 
of hatching of the carp eggs in our latitude, as numerous in- 

uiries have been propounded to me on that subject. Dr. 

udolph Hessel, a German fishculturist, and the Superinten- 
dent of the carp ponds at Washington, states in the report of 
the Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, Part 4, 1875—1876, 
that they hatch in from twelve to sixteen days. I was im 
pressed that they would hatch much soonerhere. Mr. Eman- 
uel Heyser, of Madison, Ga., an enthusiastic fishculturist, a 
careful observer and reliable gentleman, has given me the 
benefit of a careful experiment made during the present year, 
and as I regard this experiment as very 4 are I beg leave 
to detail it somewhat fully. On Friday, May 12, 1882, he had 
three scale carp taken from his pond with hook and line, two 
females and one male, weighing about three and a half pounds 
each. On Saturday, May 13, he placed them in the bed of a 
spring branch, running through the bottom of an old pond that 
had been dry for about four years, and was overgrown with 
grasses, rushes and weeds—-except the little spring branch in 
the center. On the following Monday, the 15th, he had the 
breach in the dam of the old pond closed and the water grad- 
ually spread over the surface of the pond. On Wednesday 
following, May 17, Mr. Heyser noticed the carp were spawning 
in water and not over six inches deep, and the water was so 
clear he could readily observe every movement of the fish. 
On Thursday the 18th, and Friday the 19th, he gathered eggs 
from where he had seen the carp spawning, deposited on 
grass, weeds, etc.; some of these eggs were placed in a glass 
vase and some in a tin bucket, both filled with clear water. 
The vase he kept in his dwelling house; the bucket he placed 
on the branch of a tree in open air, six feet from the ground. 
These remained undisturbed until Tuesday morning, May 23, 
when he found that in both, in the bucket and vase, the 
eggs were hatching. On making this discovery he went im- 
mediately to the pond from which the eggs were taken and 
with a basin could dip up large numbers of tiny fish. That 
they were scale carp he was certain, as he kept watch of 
them for about a month, when they had attained a length of 
one and a half inches. That the young fish were hatched in 
from five to six days there can be no mistake, as there was no 
water where he gathered the eggs until less than a week be- 
fore he saw the young fish, and it had just risen sufficiently 
deep to allow the fish to swim around in spawning. Mr. 
Heyser having no thermometer, had no means of ascertaining 
the temperature of the water at the time, but by reference to 
my register, I find the average temperature of the atmos- 
phere in the shade was on the days covering this experiment 
69.1 degrees, but as Madison is about one-half degree north of 
La Grange, the temperature might be a little lower, and this 
would approximately indicate the temperature of the water, 
so that we may assume with the temperature of the water at 
about 69 degrees, these eggs hatched in from five to six days. 

The carp in this latitude usually commence spawning in 
April. I observed mine this year spawning on the 27th of 
March. 

CALIFORNIA SALMON.—During the fall of last year an offer 
was received from Prof. Baird of a large quantity of eggs of 
the California salmon taken from the McCloud River. At 
first I declined to take them, as we had no means to estab- 
lish'a hatchery, but the South Carolina Commission kindl 
offered to hatch them gratuitously at the hatchery at Wal- 
halla, in that State. This proposition was gladly accepted, 
and the result was we were enabled to plant 136,000 salmon 
fry in the head-waters of the Savannah River. This river 
was selected and the whole plant made there for several 
reasons, among which was the belief of its best wer cepa 
of all our streams for this species of fish, and another that 
all experience has proven that in restocking barren streams 
large plants are the most profitable, as the depredations are 
about the same on a small plant as onalarge one. Like the 
shad, the salmon is an anadromous (migratory) fish, and 
passes up the river to the spawning grounds in the fall 
months. They have a fine flavor and take on arapid growth, 
weighing often from 12 to 30lbs. Should the temperature of 
the water of our rivers prove suitable, they will be a valuable 
acquisition. _They seem to be of easy propagation and very 
hardy. A recent letter from Mr. Livingstone Stone, in charge 
of the hatcheries on the Pacific slope, shows that notwith- 
standing the enormous numbers that are caught for canning 
and other purposes, they are increasing very rapidly. It, 
doubtless, will be prudent to wait the result of this planting 
in the.Savannah before making other efforts in this direction, 


SHap.—As stated in my last report, through the aid of the 
U.S. Commission I was enabled to plant over 1,000,000 of 
shad fry in the waters of this State, dividing them between 
the Oconee, Ocmulgee and Chattahoochee rivers. These fish 
were planted in June, 1880, and“should return to their spawn- 
ing grounds next spring (1883). In the season of 1881 and 1882 
more or less shad fry were released in the waters of this 
State by the U. 8. Fish Commission. The fish of these plant- 
ings should return in three years, respectively, from each 
planting. 

In all these streams there are obstacles to their return, in 
the obstructions presented by mill-dams. Fish-ways can be 
constructed over these dams without injury to the property 
of the mill owners. This subject should receive the careful 
attention of the Legislature. Our main effort should be for 
some time directed towards the artificial pro tion of the 
shad, as in early time it was found the natural inhabitant of 
the waters of the State. And I wish to emphasize the fact 
that it is only by artificial propagation that barren waters 
can be restored. 

But to secure these desirable results, we must do precisely 
what New York and other States have done—establish by law 
a proper “‘closed time” and have enacted the necessary pro- 
tective laws. 

BROOK TROUT. 

The clear, cold streams in many of the upper counties of 
the State are well adapted to the propagation of the brook 
trout, and it is very desirable, as soon as our means will per- 
mit, to stock these streams. A few experiments’ have been 
made by private individuals in introducing the brook trout 
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into these streams, from the opposite side of the Blue Ridge, 
with quite encouraging results. 

It is important to impress the Le; ture the neces- 
sity of a sufficient es to esta’ hatcheries for 
the ey and other food fishes, and to establish carp 
ponds of cient capacity, not a stock every pond in 
the State, but to plant them in all the principal streams, as 
the carp will do remarkably weli in our sluggish rivers. 

An appropriation of one-third of a cent. or capita of the 
poonte of Georgia will enable us to make fish the cheapest 

‘ood in the State, and will take them from the list of luxuries 
lace them in the reach of all. 
of which is respectfully subm 'tted. 

H. H. Cary, Superintendent. 


and 


THE MICHIGAN COMMISSION.—The Fish Commission- 
ersof Michigan have appointed Mr. Oren M. Chase to be 
their superintendent in place of Mr. J. G. Portman. Mr. 
Chase is a fishculturist of a dozen years’ experience, and is a 
very competent man. He has been in the employ of the 
Michigan Commission for the past eight years, and was pre- 
er. with the New York Commission. His address is 

etroit. 


ANENT THE ELECTION.—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
may be of interest to recall the fact mentioned meal ip 324 of 
your seventeenth volume, in re the dog as personal property. 
that the only Judge of the Court of A ls who dissented 
from the conviction of a dog thief was Chas. J. Folger, late 
candidate for the Governorship of New York State.—Canis 


MaAJOR-(ITY.) 
Che Zennel, 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

January 9, 10, and 11, 1883.—Meriden Poultry Association ~ Bench 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 193 Hobart street, 
Meriden Conn. 

April 3, 4,5 and 6, 1883. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society's 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Hench 
Show Derby, for English setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 1 Chas. Lincoln, Svperiutendent. I. R. Stay- 
ton, Secretary, Allegheny City, Pa. 

FIELD TRIALS. 


November 17-—Eastern Field Trials Club Field Trials on Quail, near 
High Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1. For the All- 
sos and Members’ Stake, November 1. Washington A. Coster, 
Flatbush, N. Y. 

December 4—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. at Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

December 11—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials on Quail, Opelou- 
sas, La. Hntries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December 1. 








N. A. K. C. DERBY ENTRIES. 


4a following is a complete list of the entries for the 
National American Kennel Club Derby, to be run at 
Grand Junction, Tenn., upon the completion of the All-Aged 
Stakes, which commence Dec. 4. All were whelped in 1380 

1. Kate B. Dr. A. F. McKinney, Forest Hill, Tenn.— 
Black, white and tan English setter bitch, April 18 (Count 
Noble-Peep O’Day). 

2. CARRIE J. Wm. B. Gates, Memphis, Tenn.—Black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, April 18 (Count Noble- 
Peep O'Day). 

8. Caickasaw. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn.—Black, white 
= _ English setter dog, April 18 (Count Noble-Peep 

ay). 
4, ease, D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich.—Liver and white 
English setter bitch, July 13 (Count Noble-Spark). 

5, NELLIE Bey. D.C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich.—Black and 
white English setter bitch, July 18 (Count Noble-Nellie). 

6. Count Dap. D.C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich.—Black anda 
white English setter dog, July 18 (Count Noble-Nellie). 

7. Gata. Crawford & Wallace, Memphis, Tenn.—Black, 
—_ and tan English setter dog, April 18 (Count Noble-Peep 

ay). 

8. Countess Macnet. D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich.— 
i, and white English setter bitch, July 13 (Count Noble- 

park). 

9, 2 ag LAVERACK. J. J. Snellenburg, New Brighton, 
Pa.—Black, white and tan English setter bitch, May 16 (Tory- 
a Merriles). 

10. Minnie Ler. M. F. Rodgers, New Albany, Miss.—Black 
and white English setter bitch, Sept. 22 (Bismark-Nellie). 

11. DasHine EtcnHo. C. Spahr, Ridgeville, Pa.—Red Irish 
setter dog, 9 months (Elcho-Noreen). 

12. Royau Victor. J. M. Taylor, Jasingion. Ky.—Lemon 
belton English setter dog, April 15 (Racket-Kelp). 

13. Fan CaRuisLe. D, C. Plumb, Niagara, Canada.—Liver 
and white ticked English setter bitch, May 24 (Bill Carlisle- 
Nell Carlisle). 

14. NELLIE E. W. A, Ellison, Ortoka, Tenn.—Blue belton © 
English setter bitch, June 18 (Bruce-Lit). ‘ 

15. Pink B. W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn.—Black and 
white English setter dog, May 13 (Gladstone-Countess Key). 

16. Prince At. A. H. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa.—White, 
— lemon ears, English setter dog, April 26 (Leicester-Dodge’s 

ose). 

17. PRAIRIE WonDER. R. B. Morgan, Canton, O0.—Lemon 
_ white English setter dog, April 2 (Prairie :Joe-Prairie 

ueen). 

18. PEcGy BELTON. Geo. P. Jones, Florence, Ala.—Black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, May 6 (Belton-Bramble). 

19. Countess A. J. M. Arant, Hickory Valley, Tenn.— 
Lome and white English setter bitch, Aug. 10 (Dashing Lion- 

mada). 

20. Bess A. J. M. Arant, Hickory Valley, Tenn.—Lemon 
= — English setter bitch, Aug. 10 (Dashing Lion- 

a). 

21. Cappy. A. Branshaw, Dallas, Texas.—Black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, Aug. 30 ke-Phyllis). 

22. GugamM. E. E. Hardy, Boston, Mass.—Black, white and 
tan English setter bitch, April 9 (Dash III.-Countess IT.). 

23. Sioux, A. M. Tucker, Charlestown, Mass.—Black, 
white and tan English setter dog, July 12 (Dash III.-Rhoebe). 

24. CountTEss May II. Luther Adams, nm, Mass.—Black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, April 12 (Drake-Countess 


May). 

2. Sypit. Luther A: Boston, Mass.—Black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, Sept. 7 (Rake-Roxie). 

26. GREENWICH. L. H. Smith, Strathroy, Canada.—Blaek, 


white and tan lish setter dog, July 3 (Paris-Dawn). 

27. DanBpury News. Herbert Inman, New York.—Red 
Trish setter dog fg GR oe le 

28. Brzora. J. 8. McIn , Pittsburgh, Pa.—Red Irish set- 
ter bitch, July 8 (Biz-Flora). 

29. CuipPpeR. Chas. Tucker, Stanton, Tenn.—-Black, white 


and tan English setter dog, Nov. 22 (Gladstone-Frost). 

30, STANTON, Chas. Tucker, Stanton, Tenn.—Black, whit 
and tan English setter, Nov. 23 (Gladstone-Frost). 

31. OLIveR’s Dan. J. H. Kraft, New Albany, Ind.—Black 

‘Aug. 6 (Rake-Bessie Lee). 

New Albany, Ind.—Black 
, Aug. 6 (Rake-Bessie Lee). — 
a) English bitch, July 13 (Count obletpark). 
and lemon setter ly > 

34. Exsa. E. Hardy. Mass.—Black, end 
tan English setter bite, April 12 May.) 
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Darlington last summer had more entries and a better show 
thanever. The St. Bernard Club Show next week has al- 
ready overtwo hundred and fifty entries, after many were 
returned. The last K.C. show at the Crystal Palace had 
only ninety-two St; Bernards to our total of two hundred and 
fifty, the grandest show of St. Bernards ever held, not only 
unprecedented in numbers, but also never equalled for quali- 
ty, if lam correctly informed. Inthe face of forcible facts 
like these, I can with difficuty bring myself to think that 
such good old supporters of Birmingham Dog Show as Messrs. 
Shirley, Whitehouse, Lort, Col. Starkie, and Major. Platt, 
and other members of the K. C., can uphold their “committee 
of four” in the suicidal course they have entered upon. In 
common self-respect, they must now elect whether they will 
stand by Birmingham, or sink with the Kennel Club. __ 

J. CuMMING Macpona, in London Field. 

St. Bernard Club, 25, Down-street, W. 


A FOUR-LEGGED WITNESS.—Otto V. Brandesky and a 
trained Newfoundland dog named Leo appeared on the stage 
in Concordia Hall last spring. Brandesky sang hunting songs 
and, with the dog’s assistance, went through a hunting panto- 
mime. Last summer he lost the dog. Yesterday a Newfound- 
land ran up to him on First avenue and kissed his hand. Then 
they hugged each other. Charles Rees of First street came up 
and claimed the dog, but Brandesky insisted that it was Leo, 
and all three went to Essex Market to have the matter set- 
tled. Brandesky offered to make his ee of the dog 
apparent, and Justice Smith told him to go ah Brandesky 
drew an engraved collar from his ket and whispered to 
the dog. The dog sat up and allowed him to put the collar on. 
“Kiss me,” said Brandesky, and the dog spang up and kissed 
him. Brandesky, handling his umbrella asa gun, brought it 
to a shoulder and then took aim with it. The dog crouched 
as if watching for game. He held out the umbrella and the 
dog jumped over it. He ordered the dog to imitate death, and 
Leo lay down and became rigid. Brandesky pretended to 
weep and Leo sprang up and embraced him. Brandesky 
began to dance and Leo rose on his hind legs and danced also. 
Brandesky approached the bar as he would the footlights and 
bowed. also stood up and bow:d tothe Court. “There 
is no necessity of further evidence of ownership,” said Justice 
Smith, laughing. ‘The Court awards the dog te Brandesky.” 
—New York Sun. 


ALDERSHOT RETURNS TO ENGLAND.—Mr. J. R. Rob- 
ifson of Sunderland, England, has repurchased of Mr. E. A. 
Herzberg, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Laverack setter dog Alder- 
shot. He was sent to him last Thursday on the stcamshi 
State of Georgia. Mr. Robinson, who bred Aldershot an 
sold him to Mr. Herzberg, repurchases hin to take the place of 
his promising young dog Glen Tilt, who died Sept. 29. 


DOG SHOW AT NEW BEDFORD.—The Southern Massa- 
chusetts Poultry Association will hold a dog show in_connec- 
tion with their forthcoming aw show at New Bedford, 
Mass. We hope to be able to give full particulars next week. 


POINTERS AT THE EASTERN FIELD TRIALS.—An en- 
thusiastic admirer of the pointer wishes to go on record re- 
garding the Eastern Field Trial Derby with the guess that 
two or more of his favorites will obtain a place. 


KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Keanel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publization of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal; 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 

3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 

4, Age, 0 8. Owner of sire. 


r 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


(22 See instructions at head of this column. 


Chester. By Mr. B. J. Smith, New York, for liver and white pointer 

dog, _— Aug. 21, 1882, by Vanderbilt’s Don out of Fanny (Buster 
lady). 

Loudoun, By Mr. G. H. Nixon, Leesburg, Va., for lemon and 

white pointer bitch, whelped April 2, 1882, by ufort (Bow—Beulah) 

out of Fannie Turner oe. it 

Nellie Black. By Mr. Jas. Lyons, Jr., Paterson, N. J., for black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, eer May 1, 1882, ay William 
(Strong’s Rock—Davis’s Fan) out of Ruby II. (Blue Blood—Bingham’s 
Bess). 

Gretchen. By Mr. Eugene Powers, Cortland, N. Y., for black, 
with white ao on chest, cocker spaniel bitch, whelped April 13, 
1882, by Bob III. (Buecleuch—Nell) out of Mignon (Dart—Daisy II. 

Rosa Bonheur. By Fieetfoot Kennel, Delhi, N. Y., for black cocker 
spanicl bitch, whelped July 6, 1882, by Dr. E. C. Franklin’s imported 
Montague (Baron—Queen) out of his imported Leda. 

Eicho V. By Mr. F. Windholz, New York, for red Irish setter pup 
whelped June 29, 1882, by Elcho out of champion Noreen, both own 
by Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N, H. 

Chester. By Mr. Bartlett J. Smith, New York city, for liver and 
oo puppy, whelped Aug. 27, 1882, by Don (Roger—Biddy) out of 

‘anny. 

Batne: By Mr. Geo. E. Bassett, Pawtucket, R, I., for white liver- 
ticked English setter puppy, whelped April 6, 1882, by T. Mickel’s Tip 
(Dash—Fanny) out of owner’s Gyp (Carlo—Nellie). 


BRED. 


(ae See instructions at head of this column. 


Nellie—Bob. Mr. A. Weeks’s (Locust Valley, L. I.) Gordon setter 
bitch Nellie to Mr. A. H. Moore’s Bob, Oct. 20. ; 

Queen—Bow. Mr. Bdward Odell’s (New Orleans, La.) pointer bitch 
Munson’s Queen (Pat—Nellie) to his champion Bow, Nov. 5, 

Nettle—Tyke. . Wm. R. Hill’s (Albany, N. Y.) imported wire- 
haired, fox-serrier bitéh Nettle to Mr. J. E. i. Grainge.’s imported 

e, Nov. 3. 

Floy—Sam Tilden. Mr. J. H. Dalliba’s (Cleveland, 0.) setter bitch 
7 =. to Mr. C. M. Munhall’s Sam Tilden (Dash— 

elle), . 12. 

Dilley—Bow. Mr. C. C. Pettit’s (Galveston, Texas) white pointer 
bitch Dilley (Dilley’s Ranger—Bird Royal) to Mr. E. Odell’s (New Or- 
leans, La.) Bow, Nov. 7. 

Flora—Pedro. Mr.G. A. Colman’s (Charlestown, Mass.) Gordon 
Flora (Tgm—Chloe) to Mr. H. H. Sawyer’s (Charlestown, s.) Pe- 
dro (Tom—Nellie Horton). 

Daisy B.—Don. Mr. G.N. Beckwith's (Pittsburgh, Pa.) liver and 
white pointer bitch Daisy B. (Bliss—Croxteth) to Mr. R. T. Vande- 
voort’s Don, Nov. 8. 

WHELPS. 


ke See instructions at head of this column. 


Gem. Mr. George 8. Tucker's (Peterborough, N. H.) liver and 
white ticked cocker spaniel bitch Gam (Snip—Feather), Nov. 4, seven 
(five dozs), by the Riverside Kennel’s imported Beau. 

Vic. Mr. J.C. Waller’s (Tangipahoa, L1.) orange and white pointer 
bitch Vic, Oct. 12, four (three dogs). by champion Bow. 

Opal. Mr. N. Hathaway’s (Fall River, Mass.) English setter bitch 
Opal (Rake—Fanny), Nov. 4, six (two dogs), by Dash IIL; all black 
and white ticked. : 

Cpese se Mr. W. Wade's (Pittsburgh *~ imported mastiff 
a "i 2) Nov. 5, seven (two dogs), by Mr. W. H. Lee’s (Boston 

as3.) ‘ > ; 

Feather—Beau. The Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennel’s Clare- 
mont, N. H.) liver and white ticked cocker spaniel bitch Feather, Oct. 
1, four (two dogs), by imported Beav (Bob—Nell). 

Gracie—Beau. The Riverside Cocker Spaniel Kennel’s livcr and 
white ticked cocker jel bitch Gracie (im: Gate-_spapersed 
Zutella), Oct, 29, six dive dogs), by. ares ju (Bob—Nell). 

Blackie—Beau. The Ri ide Cocker Spaniel Kennel's petee 
black spaniel eo. Nov. 11, seven (five dogs), by im» 
ported (Bob—Nell). ; 





Frost II.—Dime. Mr.C. A. Boxer’s (Winnipeg, Man.) lemon and 
white setter bitch Frost II. (Gladstone— I.), seven, by owner’s 
Dime; all black. white and tan. 

Bess--Bow. Mr. P, B. Lynde’s (New Texas, La.) orange ‘and white 
pointer bitch Bess, Nov. 6, six (one dog), by Edward Odell’s Bow. 

Fire Fly. Dr. E. Wilson's (Habana, Cuba) red Irish setter bitch 
Fire Fly (Rufus—Freund), Nov. 6, seven (five dogs), by Dr. Arnold’s 
Larry; all red. . 

SALES. 


Ke See instructions at head of this column. 

Bob IlI.—Mignon whelps. Cocker os. whel April 13, 1882, 
wy Mr. Eugene Powers, Cortland, N. Y., a black and white dog to Mr. 

arl Thompson, Syracuse, N. Y.; a black dog with white star on 
breast and a black and white bitch to Mr. G. G. Keip, Toledo, Ohio, 
and a black and white dog to Mr. I. M. Dewey, New Haven, Conn. 

Gypsie Queen. Liver and white pointer bitch (Faust—Munson’s 
Queen), —— Edward Knell, Moline, Ill., to Mr. Edward Odell, New 
Orleans, La. 

Mr. W. Wade (Pittsburgh, Pa.) has exchanged with Mr. W. H. Lee 
his mastiff bitch puppy, imported in utero, by Taurus IL., 9,339 ex. Di- 
nalo Il. for puppy by Tark, ist Bos on, 1882. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


Ge” See instructions at head of this column. 

Sipio—Klea whelps. Cocker spaniels, whel: Sept. 28, 1882, by 
Mr. Hugh H. Willoughby, Saratoga, N. Y., a black and white dog to 
Capt. A. R. McNair, one to Mr. Gage, and a liver bitch to Dr. Hodg- 
man, all of the same place. 

DEATHS. 


G2 See instructions athead of this column. 

Elcho V. Mr. F. Windholz’s (New York) red Irish setter Elcho V, 
Elcheo—Rose), owned by Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H., May 16. 
rom distemper. 

Chester. range and white English setter dog, whelped July 12, 
1881 (Leicester—Crook), owned by Major G. B. Watkins, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.,from distemper. —__ wt Re m 

Any person sending their address to R. H. Pooler, Serena, La Salle 
Co., Ill., will receive in return free a fine colored lithograph repre- 
senting pinnated grouse shooting on the prairies, also a catalogue 


of cartridge holders, belts, vests, &c.—Adv. 





Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Nov. 11.—The attendance at Walnut Hill to-day was first 
class considering the disagreeable weather in town. Early in the 
day the fog was quite dense, but at noon it lifted, the sun shone out 
brightly and the conditions were excellent. Not a breath of wind 
lifted the flags and the sport was fine. Mr. Lee made a clean score 
in the Victory match, and Mr. Fellows made a fine score of 99 in the 
Rest match. These were not the only good scores made, as may be 


seen by the following: 
Creedmoor Match. 








J8S Bennett......... 545554545547 E Burleigh.......... 455454544444 
O MJewell.......... 445555555447 CC Weston (mil)...... 444444544441 
JB Fellows......... 554545514546 A J Carter ......... 45444453444] 
BS James.......... 0555545444445 CB Edwards....... 834545444440 
TAMU on s0cecnces 55455554384—45 § Wilder............ 333344444337 
T F Bennett......... 5444445545—44 ES Gilmore (mil)... .4395234544—34 
Victory Match. 
WR BOO vice ccscssed —50 JN Frye....... ....5445455555—47 
B AMG .. .csusta 5554555555—49 AL Marsh. ....... 5545545545—47 
LL Hatch........... 555555554549 JC Carter..... . 554545554446 
BG Harris.......... 544555555548 AS Summer........ 4555544445—45 
TG BROOD. .. 6.06060 545555455548 F Dwight........... 4554054454—45 
FO DASE. 2.000500 555455554548 D F Cooper......... 4544445454 —43 


Decimal Match. 


8 710 710 9 8 781 
79499 7.9 8-81 
8 7910 49 9 780 
7575 7 610 9-7 
955 7510 8 871 
976952 9 867 





10 10 10 10 10 9 10 10—99 

10 9 10 10 10 10 10 10—97 

0 9 9 910 10 10 10—97 

010 81010 9 10 .0—97 

10 1010. 9 91010 10.9 10-9 

91010 9101010 9 9 10—96 

BU DOMES. 0002 ecco ccscosececce-« ocean ee 1010 910 810 9 910 9—94 
OD BAWARGS 55. 0.052 ooec secsosvestecees 8 91010 9 91010 8 10-93 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 5, 1882.—The fine weather, yesterday after- 
noon, brought out quite a company of marksmen to shoot in the 
Capt. John Daly match, and the s we shooters’ match. Fifteen 
competitors entered the Daly match. he wind and lightfwere fine, 
and good scores were made. The leading scores were as follows: 


Capt. John Daly Match—500yds. 


Wm E Fitch, Bal. 8............ Ss 5 & 48 8 8S S&S 6 Baw 
WR NS, BC) oe Svusussad 5B&E&BE&E BEE 4A KES 8h 
James I Miles, 8. C............ § 6 5 &§ & & & &§ 5 HD 
Chas H Gans, Bal. S........... §5&&B 4666 & & eG 


Ten competitors entered the sharp shooters’ match, and very fair 
scores were made, the leading ones being as follows: 


Sharp Shooters’ Match—200yds. 


Wm E Fitch, Bal. S.......... 11 10 11 10 8 10 10 11 12 12—105 
B B Spelman, Jr., Bal. S....12 9 9 12 10 11 8 12 10 11—104 
Chas H Gans, Bal. 8......... 10 11 11 12 10 9 19 9 10 11-108 
W T Miles, Hep. Bivcrscnpees 8 10 12 10 8 10 11 10 11 10—100 


THE BROOKLYN AMATEUR RIFLE CLUB held their last match 
of the season at Myrtle Avenue Park, Brooklyn, fon Election day, 
November 7th. Conditions of match were: Entries unlimited; 300 
yards; offhand; Creedmoor targets; seven shots each score; highest 
aggregate of three scores only to count; ties to divide. The follow- 
ing were the winning scores: 


A. H. Anderson........ 5555554 —34 4555555—34 5555555 —35—108 





G. Joiner........ 555545534 5555555 —35 5555545—34—103 
C. E. Tayntor .5544555—33 545555534 5555455—34—101 
F. H. Holton 54155545—33 45555 a 

Be MED «50 cnscer wren 455554482 - 555544132 5445455—32—_ 96 
ie MEE, <cvscespeqacons 4455544—31 — % 


WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 11.—The rifle club went ou‘ to Pine 
Grove Range to-day. The following score tells the story: 





Massachusetts Match. 







J N Morse, Jr 11 111211 912 7 11 11 10—105 

C Dusenberry 12 81111121111 910 8—103 

Be PRET «va hewoascene cane 11 9101012 6121011 9—100 

GeO ss s02 vii bsccses boos 12 910 8 811 8 911 11— 97 

CRAB 555 508 Fb os sow oiecewendes 121110 911 9 9 611 8— 96 
. Ring Target Rest Match. 

DhoMennns CWA os a5 iid. 5 oyesetsee ss 11 11 12 10 12 12 12 11 11 12—114 


WAKEFIELD, Mass.—The second annual meeting of the Wakefield 
Amateur Rifle Association will be held at the Wakefield range Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 16,17 and 18. The conditions are 

ds, 7 rounds, open to all, re-entries allowed, 3 scores to count, 
Creedmoor target, with nearly $200 in prizes. 


SYRACUSE SCHUETZEN CLUB.—A number of prominent sports- 
men of Syracuse, N. Y., have formed a rifle club which they call the 
Syracuse Schuetzen Club. They havea fine 200yds. off-hand range 
down at Onondaga Lake Beach and indulge in a shoot once a weak. 
We shall hope to publish some crack scores from them before long. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Gallery shooting is very brisk here, and a dozen 
new clubs have been organized for the winter series of matches. 
The Newark Rifle Club, wnich is a federation of all the clubs, will 
holda special meeting on Thursday evening, Nov, 16, at the Plymouth 
Club rooms, 199 Market street. As this will be the last mee ng be- 
fore the tournament, all clubs must be represented. Clubs not 
represented will be debarred from shooting in the tournament this 
fall, There will be seven matches in the tournament, The first, 
probably, will take place on the Esvex range, corner Lush and Rank 
stree ha 


‘ 





THE TRAP. 





WELLINGTON, Masgs.. Nov. 10.—The fine weather Friday boone 
out a.few members of the Raymond Club to try conclusions at clay 
birds. Some practice was had for the forthcoming tournament 
on the 24th. me of the finest shooters in the State have promised 
their attendance for the Champion match. The following are the 





scores: 

ice 15 JN Waterman. ..10 
WB Witherell. ..18  L Stewart.... 9 
J RSmith DO: Se SR 5 ik in cin docs t0ssnap 8 





ha rcarenme for the tournament, which begins at 9 o'clock, is 
as follows: 

Three single seven birds’ sweeys, entry $1, and three single seven 
birds’ sweeps, entry now 4 cents, from trap No. 1. 

Three'single seven ball sweeps, entry fifty cents, and continuous 
fifty cents’ sweep shooting from trap No. 2. 


One five pair double-bird match, from trap No. 3, entry $1, and 
one double-ball match from trap No. 2. Prizes in ail matches, 40, 25, 
20 and 15 per cent. of entries. 

— a match, ten birds per man, entry $2 per team. 
0. 2. ° 

Champion match, fifty birds per man. entry $10. Prizes, 50, 30 and 
20 per cent. In addition to this a handsome silver badge will be 
| hereon to the winner of the first prize, by the Raymond Club, in- 

icative of the State championship at clay pigeons. To be shot five 
birds altcrnately. .This match must contain six entries. 


YOUNG BOGARDUS has recovered sufficient to be taken to his 
home in Iinois. _ 


Cartridge Groover, 75cts., E. Redmond, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 








Pachting and Canoeing. - 


COMPARED BY BULK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


In the review made by you of the last Seawanhaka races you have 
omitted one point upon which you laid great stress at the time of 
the Vixen and M ie races. At that time you claimed that the rela- 
tive merits of the two boats should be gauged by their size as deter- 
mined by cubical contents. Now the Bedouin, we are told, has a 
displacement of 102 tons, equal to 3570 cubic feet. Again her length 
as Officially measured is 70.79ft. and her beam 15.43ft. Multiplying 
these together we obtain 1092.29sq. ft. According to Dixon Kemp the 
area of the load water line in cutters is about 0.7 of the circemscrib- 
ing parallelogram. This would give us 765.03 as the area load water 
line in the Bedouin. as by .03 of the length of load water 
line, i.e. 2.12 ft., we get 1621.86 c. ft. This leaves out of account any 
flare in the sides and the counter and is therefore necessarily less 
than the truth. 1621.86 aded to 3570 gives 5191.86 c. ft. as the 
cubical contents of the Bedouin. The cubical contents of the Gracie 
are given in-the club lists as 4484.20 and the Bedouin would therefore 
allow the Gracie four minutestime over the:club course. Deducet 
this from the amount in Bedouin’s favor on the first day and add it to 
the amount by which the Gracie beat the Bedouin on the other days 
when her steering gear was not broken, and you havea very different 
statement of the case from that made in your last issue. The Vaklyr 
you claim as a full fledged cutter, yet she is but one foot narrower 
than the Vixen. She is 18 inches longer on the water line and 13 
inches deeper to the rabbet of the keel amidships, and she is a center- 
board boat besides. The Valkyr’s contents are 1875.86. The Oriva’s are 
are 2326.37. The Fanita, although shorterthan the Valkyr is broader 
and has about the same cubicalcontents. Under this rule the Valkyr 
beat the Oriva on the first day and the Fanita beat her on the other 
two occasions. Here then we have five races for the sloops and one 
only for the cutters, and that gained by an accident, the breaking of 
the Gracie’s steering gear. What the ouin really proves is, that 
a cutter like the Bedouin, although bigger, cannot compete with the 
Gracie, although it is claimed that the Gracie is not in her best form. 

Farr Puay. 

(Our correspondent’s comparison is a fair one, and we take no ex- 
ception to his reasoning, but see no cause to alter our opinion that 
Bedouin in raci>g rig and form is as fast as any sloop in America 
even on bulk measurement. Valkyr may be claimed a sloop or cutter, 
being as near half way between the two types as it is possible to make 
the cross. Oriva would not rank as a fast cutter anong racing cutters, 
and bemg beaten by the oversparred Fanita proves nothing one way 
or the other about the speed of cutters. ] 


CHICAGO YACHTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


The yachting season has.ended here, and the Chicago Y. C. has 
reason to be proud of the success it has achieved this year, and cause 
to look forward to a very brilliant future. The club is one of the 
youngest in America, but has made advancing strides in the past 
season that would satisfy any lover of yachting and yacht clubs. A 
complete organization, with officers thoroughly awake and pushing, 
caused the good results. The club has secu: a fine club house for 
their quarters, located on the “‘lake front,”’ with a commanding view 
of the basin and the lake. A flagstaff enables the club to work one 
of the most perfect systems of signals yet seen, and add usefulness 
to its beauty as ee ere Three of the best schooner 
yachts on the lakes, one being the famed Countess of Lufferin, and 
a number of first, second and third-class sloops, with several small 
schooner yachts, make up a fleet that any of our lake prots envy. 

7 the yachts of the fleet, the Countess has strip and is 
lying in the river near the entrance in her regular slip, The Idler 

iking are also laid away, both being safe at South ee 
an way, the former vessel madea memorable cruise late this 
fall, and a glimpse at the log is promised your readers very shortly. 
The cruise lasted for six weeks, and Mr. Fisher with his friends had 
one of the most enjoyable trips experienced. The yacht touched at 
Milwaukee, Sheboygan, and other ports on this lake, then cruised 
about Petoskey, Mackinaw, and into the fish-abounding bays in that 
vicinity a few days, and allowed some notable efforts in the pisca- 
torial art to be recorded before the white wings were again unfolded 
for a further cruise down the Huron, Superior, and even Erie lakes 
was undertaken. These incidents and joys, pleasures and sorrows 
and above all, notable experiences in storms and disasters, will be of 
interest to your many readers about this city. The other yachts are 
in a semi-comatose state. The club house has been leased to the 
Satoh Bicycle Club until the opening of next season, though a 
— ; y corner near the fireplace has been tendered the club by the 

cyclers. 

It is understood here a yachtsmen that some of the Cannucks 
will bring. their speedy vessels to this port next summer and try to 
wrest our honors from the club. Toronto yachts are the most talked 
of, and will attract attention here next season. GREAT WEsT. 


HAS IT COME TO THIS? 


Te New York Times recently summed up the results of the Sea- 
wanhaka races as follows: “It was evident that the best of our 
sloops are probably as fast as the cutters.” 

Very . Perhaps they are at least as fast as an untried cruis- 
ing cutter of unknown speed, sailing under a short rig. But then 
that is not-the question, and never.was. The way the Times puts it 
shows well the change come upon usin America. From a positive 
conviction expressed by expert; and old hands thit our sloops 
could sail around cutters as though at anchor, it now appears that 
the boot is quite on the other leg, and instead of proving how very 
slow cutters really are, the Times mildly concludes that pay 
our best sloops are as fast as some haphazard cruising cutter. e 
had —— the cutter’s speed was on trial. That seems no longer 
to be the question, for the issue has turned about completely, until 
the critics of the day want to know how nearly the sloop can nope 
to cope with a cutter! Tim>, aud Forgssr anp STREAM ma 
thanked for this wholesome change in the public estimate of cutters. 
We note likewise that our comtemporaries have fallen back one di ch, 
and while no een venturing an issue in respect to speed, seek to 
defend their ng cause by citing the bugbear of “‘great draft,” 
and the purely imaginary lack of accommodations and “stifling 
cabins” the cutter is supposed to possess, in direct opposition to the 
truth. Time and greater knowledge will likewise knock these last 
supporting pins from under the antiquated school of provincial 
ideas. The accommodations of the cutter Bedouin are nearly double 


those of the sloop Gracie, and by five degrees or more in sum-. 
ae, es yen os trus his own senses, and 
nine times out of ten the Bedouin draws less bi, : 











‘Nov. 16, 4g92,} 


CRUISE IN A THREE-TONNER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Having read with t interest age recent articles on le hand 
yachts which appealed very forcibly to the sympathies of myself 
and friends, fond of sailing in small ——-—. I ath induced to sen: = 
the log ot a recent cruise down the Sound in a three ton cutter. e 


articles in your journal, a by one perfectly conver- 
sant with the delights of sailing in small boats, have gone into details 
so thoroughly t' 


I will confine myself to a description of the cruise. 
The cutter Teal is 24ft. on deck, 20ft. load line, 7ft. beam, and draws 
8ft. Gin. aft. The to tt houses and the bowsprit reefs, but we 
carried single jib which was run out to the bowsprit end with a 
traveller in cutter fashion. The cabin is very commodious for so 
small a boat, and the numerous visitors who came alongside to the 
“most complete little yacht they had ever seen,” all es sur- 
prise at the room in the cockpit and below. Two could find very 
comfortable accommodation for a long cruise in the cali, 2nd a 
third might be taken along without much inconvenience. Our outfit 
was a very complete one, including all of the articles mentioned by 
you in speaking of single hand yachts, excepting the frame fer charts 
which would have come in very handy at times and saved the charts. 
The rig worked satisfactorily and in light weather was all that could 
be desired. But ifI were to sail the yacht alone for any length of 
time, would much prefer the yawl rig which my experience in San 
Francisco has taught me to regard as the most convenient and safest 
of any devised. e Teal proved herself a most excellent sca boat 

and went along dry and easy ina seal know would have bothered 
my former 45ft. sloop to such an extent that beating would have been 
a fruitless and very wet task. 

The good behavior of the Teal was due to her moderate beam, 
good depth and high freeboard, which gives her nearly a plumb side 
without flare, and so — the boat to ease into the sea and rise 
again through her ample buoyancy instead of hitting the sea with a 
flat bottom. The difference between the action of a wide, flat boat 
and a deep boat, like our cutter, Ican best describe by saying that 
while the former falls on the sea, the latter settles into it, going 
along with greater ease and less check to her speed, and also throw- 
ing less spray. We cooked all our meals on board, and never went 
ashore for a = during the whole three weeks’ cruise, much pre- 
ferring our cabin to any country hotel. All night a blanket was 
needed, and small as the et was in dimensions her depth made 
full amends for the modest tonnage, and the crew of tw) hands 
found no reason to complain of want of room at anytime. Her 
draft of 3i4ft. we found no hindrance and never gave the matter any 
attention, though once we got on the mud. e should not have 
acted differently or gone anywhere else had we drawn only half that 
amount. As the Teai is a very good type of small boat, neither as 
narrow and deep as aracing cutter nor as wide and useless as an 
ordinary catboat, but fast, cheap and very roomy, well suited for 
cruising and racing, and also a safe boat and able in rough water, I 
hope to furnish you with her lines and spar plan soon. ith a few 
mingr improvements I think the Teal a very useful style of boat for 
one or two hands, as there is no shifting ballast to handle and no 
danger of capsizing. A boat like her can be built for the same sum 
as a jib and mainsail boat, and offers far greater usefulness in the 
| mene of general yachting purposes. The yawl boat question re- 

erred to in your recent numbers is something which must be solved 
for the benefit of owners of small yachts. My yawl was a regular 
round bottom tender, only 6ft. long, and, of course, rather chunky. 
She could not conveniently be taken on deck, and towing her 
rough water was a bad job, as the log will tell. I think with you that 
seeeeeens collapsable like the Berthons will have to be introduced 
ins « 

Saturpay, AvuGust 12, ’$2.—The Teal, with the relator for captain 
and cook, G. H. crew, and sometimes passenger, sailed from West 
Brighton, S. I., at 2:30 P, M., with moderate 8. W. wind. The day 
had been dark and cloudy, and at this time threatened rain. Baro- 
meter 30.40, Passed under East River Bridge, 4:15; Hell Gate, at 
5 P. M., and came to anchor on eastward side of City Island at 7:30 
P.M. A storm could be seen passing around to the N.E., but did 
not touch us, and the sun set in a beautiful red sky. An hour after 
the sky was clear, betokening a pleasant day to-morrow. I said we 
came to anchor. We did not. We ran a line to a buoy of the marine 
railway, and before we turned in, a second one, and lay to it all night. 
Asteam yacht, large schooner yacht and several smaller ones were in 
our company, ‘beside a number of smacks. Corn beef hash yma 
salad, coffee and pie, constituted our dinner at 8 P. M. Distance 
made, 25 miles. 

Sunpay. Aue. 13.—Got under way at 5:30 A. M., with light breeze 
from 8. W. Passed Sand's Point 6.30 A.M., and at 7:45 came to 
anchor off Peacock Point. G. went ashore to see his friends, the 
Dudgeon’s, while I prepared the breakfast—scrambled eggs, coffee, 
etc. We had had coffee and coffee cake from the ‘“‘Dutchman’s’’ at 
West Brighton at5 A.M. Ina half hour G. H. returned from shore 
with a pail full of apples, potatoes and onions. After breakfast, at 
9 A. M. we got under way for Stony Brook, where H. wished to go 
ashore to reach Lake Rinconkoma. Set topsail. The wind veered to 
N. W., and strengthened until we took it in on arriving off the 
harbor, which we did at 1:30. From the Point we laid a course by 
compass E. 8. E., Stony Brook not then in sight, but whic 
brought us directly to the harbor. There was considerable sea 
here and the wind blowing fresh on shore. The channel 
narrow and no deep water at low tide inside. After cruising 
around outside a while we gave it up, and determined to run on fur- 
ther to the eastward and make Port Jefferson. Arrrived of that 
harbor at 3:30. Found that also difficult of entrance and strong ebb 
tide running out between the jetties which mark the channel and 
heavy rips on eastern wall. Anchored in smooth and deep water 
outside near the beach, while the skipper went around probing the 
bottom wich the boathook (in the yaw! boat). Sounded all the way 
up between the jetties and found nearly the whole distance only one 
to three feet of water for one-third the distance in from each wall, 
at this stage of the tide, which was nearly low. On return to the 
yacht, the skipper first rove new peak-halyards, which had carried 
away off Stony Brook, and then took the yacht in tow and led her 
into the harbor with the first of the flood. By this time the wind had 
died out altogether, but once inside there was a little air and we got 
up sail and finally, at 7:30, got up to the town and anchored in three 
fathoms, among a number of yachts and vessels. Distance made, 
forty-five miles. 

Monpay, Ave. 14.—-Did not turn out early. Had breakfast about 
8, and 9:30 took the yawl and went ashore. Doras revealed to us 
a lovely little harbor; completely land-locked, with plenty of deep 
water close to shore, without the intimation of aswell. Numerous 
rowboats and sailing boats were out with young people of both sexes, 
their dress indicating that they were probably city people on their 
summer vacation, either on some one of the large schooner yachts 
or at the hotel on shore. Sunday evening it was as still as a country 
churchyard, but this morning was noisy with the caulker’s hammer 
on shore. where the whole business of the place seemed to be ship 
and boat building. Two three-masted schooners and one steamer 
were awaiting their turns at the marine railway, and one yacht about 
ninety feet long was still clothed entirely in the canvas covering she 
had worn through last winter. Her owner had probably been short 
on railroad stocks, and is taking his vacation on foot this year. 

We spent two hours on shore laying in fresh supplics and mailing 
our letters. 

Returned aboard at 12 and after lunch, or breakfast (lamb chops, 
fried potatoes, coffee and peach cake from the beforementioned Dutch- 
man’s), at 1:15 got under way with a fair light wind from S. E. taking 
us out of the zarbor. High water, first of the ebb. 

There being no more harbors to the eastward on the Long Island 
shore and knowing from newspaper accounts that Blackrock Harbor 
was a favorite resort for the yachts from New York, we determined 
to make it next. The Connecticut shore could not be seen, so we 
took our course N. N. W. by compass. The wind was light, running 
around to the eastward after we got out into the Sound and we did 
not make Perfield light till 5:30. hen within about three miles of it 
we saw the sloop lus, Mr. McMurray, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
C., pass on to the eastward two miles ahead but could not attract her 
attention. As we were about entering the harbor, we were pleased to 
see her pepe She led us into the harbor (being five times our 
size) and we anchored about fifty yards in her wake, off the hotel, in 
three fathoms of water and with fathoms of chain. After supper H. 
and I went ashore to the hotel for awhile, which was lively with 
summer boarders. There was a german going on atthe time. Then 
we went on board the Xolus, where we met Mrs. McMurray, her 
daughter Katie (a promising youug debutante at —- Miss. 
Hewitt and four gentlemen guests. They are off on a cruise for four 
or five weeks. After promising to meet them at New Haven to-mor- 
rome we pulled to our yacht and turned in. Distance twenty-five 


les. 
On coming aboard at Port Jefferson, I dropped the ys to the cabin 
overboard, which vexed me not a little. Fortunately the hatch had 
not been fastened. H. crept through it and took the nuts off the 
bolts holding the clamp, enabling us to take it off and open the doors. 

Tvgspay, Ave. 15.—Shortly r turning in a disturbing swell 
rolled in from the Sound, indicating the approach of wind. Soon the 
wind came from 8. W., and it blew very fresh, and the swell tossed 
us up and down all night, disturbing me with frequent calls on deck 
to pay out more chain, or some similar duty, while H. slept like a 
ar cub the night through. We were to have started at5 A. M., 

ut at midnight I thought it would be morelikely 5 A. M., Wednesday. 
Slept most of the time till7. On arising found the wind had gone 
down considerably, so we got under way for New Haven immedi- 
ately, and saying good-bye to the “olus party who, all except the 
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ladies, were on deck, we glided out of the harbor in smooth water. 
Once out, ran up the topsail and at last got it-to set properly, the first 
time of the season. 

The wind grew lighter and lighter, and at times was almost calm, 


and the sun boiling hot. Off Bridgeport, and again off Stratford 
Point, ome through fleets of oyster sloops. Some of them were 
fast sailers and trim looking craft, and one had evidently been a 
yacht in her earlier days, low black hull, without sheer and straight 
stem. We were evidently getting near to the home of the sharpie 

as almost every other boat except the oystermen (and even some o: 

them) were or that peculiar rig and build. As we could not be in any 
more of a hurry than we were for lack of wind, we ran up and hailed 
the solitary individual who was ‘‘cook and crew and captain too,” of 
the first one. He told us she was 35ft. long, did not carry a pound 
of ballast, drew six inches of water, could stand more weather than 
Sa slo vps, in fact he was often out with full sail when they had 
to reduce theirs. His sails and all others are leg of muttons with a 
horizontal sprit to the clew. Except the pounding, they were good 
seaboats, so this veteran said. The wind freshened and we hastened 
on towarus New Haven, entering the harbor and dropping our hook 
between the large schooner yacht Prospero, N. Y. Y. C., and sloop 
Henrietta, A. Y. C., near the first steamboat dock, at 3:30 P. M., in 
two fathoms of water with nine feet chain. The wind continued 
growing stronger, blowing S. W. up the harbor, and by the time we 
swung toit a heavy swell was rolling in. We could not keep the 
dingy clear of the yacht until we rigged a boat-boom with the boat- 
hook, topsail halyards, and guys fore and aft. We looked as stylish 
then as any of the big ones. Everything made snug, we snaked out 
our store clothes and prinked up for a stroll ashore. All ready, the 
skipper jumped into the dingy; aswell took her at the same time 
under one of the guys, which prevented him from doing the same 

threw his whole weight on her side, which capsized her and dumped 
all the Sunday-go-to-meeting things into the salt water. It was funny 
to see the skipper scramble aboard and survey his condition. The 
run ashore was not to be thwarted in that way. The boat was 
righted, baled out, and, the skipper having ne change of clothes 

went on dripping as he was. We took a walk around the town, had 
supper on State street pear Chapel, laid in some stores, and returned 
to the boat about 7:30. Turned in at 9:30. 


Wepnespay, Ava. 16.—It was raining when we turned out at 7 this 
A.M,and no chan:e for the skipper to dry his clothes; so, after 
breakfast they were hung on two lines in the cabin. By 10 it had 
cleared off though, and by 12 we were ready for another visit 
ashore. Prospected the town pretty thoroughly. walked through 
the classic campus of Yale, had lunch ashore, loaded ourselves up 
with stores, all we could carry, forty pounds ice, water melon, 
fruit, fresh bread, pies and groceries. Returned at 3; found a 
strong breeze from 8. W. blowing, and had to handle the dingy 
very gingerly to keep her from shippivg more water than 
she = we ayent pe — with ——_ b mp = good Le 
expeditiously and got under way; sa: up the harbor prospectin; 
for fresh water: po in alongside one of the docks and filled our tank 
and then worked out. In the latter process ran aground, not know- 
ing the waters; then sent G. out quickly with 4 ‘line, hauled 
desperately on it myself from the yacht, and in one of those efforts 
pulled myself headforemost overboard. I plug ed a hole in the black 
mud on the bottom and came up with my b head plastered over 
with it. Scrambled aboard and got the half dozen louts ashore to 
try the hauling this time, and she came easily out of the mud. We 
had intended making a start for New London, but it was now 5:40 
and too late, so we found a comfortable berth, had a good supper of 
beefsteak with onions, Lyonnaise potatoes, sliced tomatoes, huckle- 
berries and coffee, and turned in, with the intention of starting at 
4A. M. next morning. Barometer 30.10. In the evening had a call 
from two local yachtsmen curious to see the cutter, her presence 
being remarked by many. ° 


Tuurspay, Ava. 17.—Last night the skipper broke his crystal optic, 
and that broke up the arr: ments for departure temporarily. He 
had in consequence to go to New York city. Left at 6:30 and returned 
at3 same day. Wind blowing fresh fromS. W. Following suit of 
some to hers outside, took in a single reef in mainsail and got under 
way. At that momenta catboat capsized a hundred yards off and 
her crew of two were floundering in the water. We were hailed to 
go to the rescue. which we did, but.a boat from the Prospero took 
the job off our hands. No one hurt, but catboats fell below par in 
our estimation. This was 4:30 P.M. Before we got out of bo har- 


bor had to shake out our reef and a half hour after set topsai! 
Made Thimble Islands just after sunset. and ran in among them 
after several steamers and the sloop yacht Phantom, and 


three or four others. This is a lovely anchorage, high rocky islands 
with trees and surrounded by deep water, a dozen of them, 

and the channels between them nowhere more than 100 yards wide. 

Summer hotels crown several of them and the t dresses of the 

resorters on the docks, beach and in row vened the scene. 

We were sorry we had not fetched in six hours earlier. 

After our supper (mullagatawny soup, poached eggs, tomatoes, pie, 
















and coffee) the captain sat on deck to have a smoke while the crew 
went ashore to inspect the country and principally the inhabitants. 
The evening was calm and still as death. The voices of the loiterers 
on shore could be heard from one island to the ot er. One up sang 
songs and tempted the skipper to draw forth his flute, with which he 
made the rocks echo. Turned in at 10. 


Fripay, Ava. 18.—Got under way at 6:30 and went out the ehannel 
to the southward, the passage by which we entered. There isa 
shorter seesege to the eastward, but it was high water and being un- 
certain of the location of some rocks, we would not riskit. The wind 
was fresh from north as we ran out, ‘but a few miles eastward it fell 
light and we set topsail. We have it now to set properly and itisa 
strong pull for us in these winds. Off Niantic Bay the wind drew 
around to N. W. 

Before starting we had only coffee and bread, so at 9 we flowed the 
sheets, put helm down and let her go easily along on her way, while 
both of us went below and had breakfast. Passed the mouth of the Con- 
necticut at 12:30. On one bank is a large hotel with numerous beautiful 
—— of latest architecture surrounding it. The shore all along is 
dotted with pretty residences among the trees which run down to 
the water’s edge in many cases. Passed the light vessel off New 
London harbor at 4 P. M., and at 4:50 anchored off Pequot, among the 
sloop Julia, three or four large steam yachts and schooners, in five 
fathoms, close to shore. As we were a mile below the town, and 
wanted to go ashore, we hauled down our flag and put out our ridin 
light at 5:30 and went ashore. Hauled the dingey on the beach an 
made fast by the chain to an iron bar in the seawall. The finest 
sand I ever saw, I think, was found here, and we afterwards took 
some aboard for scrubbing purposes. The floats at the pier were 
crowded with gigs and cutters from the various yachts, and we did 
not want to intrude on their privileges. From shore our little cutter 
looked smaller than she ever looked; she was a gnat among bumble- 
bees. We took the stage upto town, called at the post office, and re- 
ceived the cabin door key (after some treuble in explanation) and a 
telegram from friend K., but no letters from my office. Returned on 
foot after dark with more fresh provisions in our hands, gnd found it 
a much longer walk than we expected. The harbor off the Pequot 
House looked like a festive occasion, so many riding lights were 
there out on the water. Walked around the hotel and looked in on a 
children’s dancing party and envied the rich old duffers who owned 
the magnificent yachts off there, smoking on the veranda, and their 
rich young sons making love to the daughters, all dressed in the high- 
est style of art. Barometer, 30.40. 


Saturpay, Ava. 19.—It was so cold last night we had to double u 
our blankets. Got under way at 7 A. M., anxious to get out of suc 
unfavorable comparison as we made with the big, brass-mounted- 
fellows around here. Tried to run up to town for ice and oil, but be 
ing ebb tide and head wind (N. W.) gave it up as taking too much 
time, and made for Greenport. Out of the harbor we laid a course 
8. W. by W., and set topsail. Off light ship, lay to while 
we had breakfast. The wind freshened as we approached Plum 
Gut, and we took in topsail. In the Gut met a violent tide rip all of 
a half mile wide, and the water boiling and foaming in large waves 
as if dashing over roeks close to the surface. But inside of the 
beacon we were in a beautifui bay, and in smooth water and with 
a good breeze we went skimming along. The schooner Norna passed 
us here bound for the same destination. Until now we were never 
so fully impressed with the extent and beauty of the wafer for smali 
yachts in the vicinity of New York, surpassed by none in the world 
probably, and this particular bay we thought the most charming 
we had yet found. We entered the reach on which Greenport is 
situated at1P.M. On the east shore at a place called Dinah’s Rock, 
we observed a large excursion steamer had just landed a in 
party and we concluded, as it was early in the day, we would join the 
picnic for an hour. Ran along the shore to find anchorage, but to 
within 50ft. of shore it was 5 fathoms deep. Finally anchored ahove 
the wharf, had lunch and then went to the picnic. The excursion 
was from Norwich, Conn. Looked on at the dancing and then walked 
through the ve on the bluff where there is a lovely view, and the 
resort of the lovers who had progressed so far as to prefer solitude; 
but out of the crowd saw but one or two good looking persons. At 
4 ran over to Greenport and anchored in 4 fathoms, close in. The 
New York sloop Whileaway, schooner Norna, steamer ‘Lookout, sloops 
Pirate, Arrow, also Coast Survey schooner Silliman and others around 


| us and steam yachts ——_ going every now and then. 


Went ashore and spent an hour walking about the town. There is 
@ Long Island a: ce about the place and the eee ae 
the absence of the a; ce of business, or enterprise and ti ‘ 
which characterizes the towns on the opposite side of the Sound. The 
main inaustry here seems to be the me’ en fishery, and at least 
a dozen steamers have come in this afternoon and are lying at the 
wharves. Saw the crew unload from one a net 180 fathoms long, 
worth about $800, and it was with difficulty that they piled it all ona 
two-horse w: ._ It was to be spread out on a grass field to dry. 

Returned . with more ice and more provisions, about dark. 
Had a visit from a lady, boy and her two daughters, from one of the 
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other yachts, I think aged about twelve and fifteen, who were invited 

by the skipper upon hearing them express su at the 
“little boat.’’ They were interested in everythi about her and the 
voyage we had made, were pleasing and genteel in their manners, 
and their visit was enjoyed. We did not introduce ourselves. Had 
a late supper, after they left, and laid off and smoked and read the 
New York morning papers, which we had procured on shore, played 
the flute afterward on deck a little while, and then turned in. 

Sonpay, Ave. 20.—Being a day of rest, we concluded to remain 
in port and take it easy. Turned out at 7, but it was 8:30 before we 
were through breakfast (salt mackerel fried and potatoes fried in 
egg batter 4 la Greenport, and coffee and sliced tomatoes). Then 
scrubbed decks and cleaned up generally, and after that laid off 
under the awning and read what was left unread last night of the 
Herald and Sun, and wrote up the log. It was chilly last evening 
and cold at night, but now it was blazing hot. Ice cold lemonade 
and cake came in eocapealty Finally G. suggested fishing, or it 
was suggested to him by seeing the fish jump up all around. 
80 he went ashore and procured three clams, As he had to 
steal them, the owner being absent, he was too conscientious 
to steal any more, He had hardly dropped his line over- 
board before he hauled up a sea_ bess about eight inches 
Jong. That started me up, I caught one and he two more. 
Then the bait was gone, and he had to go ashore for some more, 
This time he brought four clams. We soon had nine fish, and con- 
cluded we could ove any more to good use, so we stopped. Had 
lunch, and at 4:30 P.M. got up sail with the intention of runnmg up the 
bay and trolling for bluefish awhile. We had been told last eveni 
ashore that there was good fishing of the kind in Shelter Islan 
Sound. Wind modera‘e, N. W.. barometer 30.55, highest yet. There 
was a delightful breeze and beautiful, clear, green water and smooth, 
and failing to find the location of the fishing grounds, decided to run 
on to Sag Harbor. With topsail set we went skimming along through 
waters not so wide as the Thames, and sandy beaches with eccasional 
wooded high lands, about twenty feet high only. propped anchor to 
eastward of the wharf a* Sag Harbor at 6:30, shortly before sunset. 
Snugged up everything on deck and then prepared supper—the nine 
fish fried and six caus of green corn, coffee, and a good appetite. 

We are getting so accustomed to the limited quarters of our little 
boat that we find all the comfort we want on board of her, so that, 
although in — all but the three hours out of the twenty-four, 
neither of us have been ashore. 

Before we left Greenport, the schooner Haze, sloop Cute, and sev- 
eral steam yachts came into port and others departed, the Arrow 
early in the morning. Barometer 30.65. This place (Sag Harbor) is 
the quietest place (next to Port Jefferson) we have been in yet—except 
the church bells and the town clock there is not a sound, But few 
vessels in port, and only one sloop yacht, and she and ourselves 
showing the only lights in harbor. it is evidently not a favorite 
resort, the channel being narrow and the waters around shoal. 
Anchored in two fathoms; moon in first quarter. 

Monpay, Ava. 21.—After breakfast took a leisurely walk ashore 
and around the town. It is quite a considerable place, three times 
the size of Greenport and more substantially built. Several large 
brick buildings, one a flour mill, a watchcase factory and others. 
One church of modern architecture of stone and a half dozen frame, 
and several large residences with extensive grounds. At 12:30 got 
under way with the intention of trying the bluefishing in Peconic 
Bay. Last night, after we turned in, it came oa to blow very fresh 
from the north right into the harbor, and caused quite a swell at our 
anchorage. Siept uneasily ani had to go on deck once and pay out 
more chain; up to 11 fathoms. In the morning it shifted around to 
N. E. and moderated, and at the time we started it was easterly and 
light; set topsail before weighing anchor. A few miles up the straits 
at about 3 wind came out from 8. W. and fresh; took in topsail. 
A dozen large fishing sloops were ahead and following us, beating 
towards Big Peconic Bay, and thinking they were after bluefish, we 
followed past Little Hog Neck, before we discerned that they were 
ontheir way home. Put about for Jessup’s Neck, where, we remem- 
bered, we had been directed. In the rips we found a dozen catboats 
and sloops with fishing parties trolling, and among the number 
were recognized by the parties who visited us Saturday evening at 
Greenport; returned their salutation. Trolled for about an hour 
without catching anything, or seeing any other party more success- 
ful and started sheets for Greenport again. Were attracted by the 
number of sails at Prospect Point, and running into Deering’s Har- 
bor, behind the land were surprised to find about thirty boats, some 
of them quite large, anchored there. As it was perfectly land-locke 1 
and average depth of two fathoms, decided to spend the night there. 
Ran over to Greenport for some pressing articles and then back, and 
after supper took a walk ashore. Were surprised to find such a 

leasant place here. It is quite a town, but a summer town only; 
nhabited not more than three months in the year; roads well graded 
with vel sidewalks and handsome cottages lining them. A large 
hotel is also on the grounds, with a pavilion down by the water’s 
— Here we found handsomely dressed ladies and gentlemen 
rolling ten pins, and the former very skillful. At the hotel was another 
child’s party, and we saw the last dance—9 o’clock. One little thing, 
not more than five years old, was the most graceful dancer in the 
room. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


A CANOE WEIGHING TEN AND ONE-HALF 


OUNDS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As nearly all your readers are interested in anything pertaining to 
boating, and as my own name has been mentioned by various cor- 
respondents in connection with light-weight canoes, I thought it 
might be of some interest to a few of them at least to give my own 
— and experience on the subject, both as an individual and a 
builder. 

I have just completed to the order of your correspondent, ‘‘Ness- 
muk,” what I believe to be the smallest and lightest canoe ever made. 
It is 9ft. long, 2ft. wide, 8in. deep amidship, and 1ft. at the ends, out- 
side measurement. Her keelson, siding, gunwales and very short 
decks are white cedar. The siding 1s scant 3-16in. thick. The stem 
and stern posts are of spruce, natural crooks. bs—37 in number— 
areredelm. She is copper fas‘ened and finished in oil and varnish, 
and weighs just 104% pounds. 

Will such a cratt float anyone? Yes; she has floated me—110 
pounds—on a draft of 4in., leaving 4in. clear above water. She is of 
necessity very fraii, but I have no doubt ‘‘Nessmuk,”’ who is a vete- 
ran of light weight, will do what he proposes, viz: make a successful 
trip through the Adirondacks in her. 

Would I advise anyone to buy such a craft? Certainly not. It is 
too small, too frail for any but a light weight enthusiast, who is will- 
ing to incur some risk and sacrifice some points of comfort that he 
may be able to say he has “done the wilderness in the smallest 
lightest craft that ever floated a man.” Stili it proves the value of 
— — of construction which makes it possible to build a boat 
so light. 

As an individual I should prefer a canoe 13ft. long, 80in. wide, 
weighing 80 pounds. With that I can carry plenty of duffle, can 
shoot my 10-bore with 5 drams of — by night or day, take a 
year buck in over the broadside in open water—this requires care 
and skill, but I have done it—or I can stand up and move about in 
her and ride a big sea without danger of capsize. She is also large 
enough for two persons weighing 150 pounds each, and three weeks’ 
outfit, and will stand a reasonable amount of racket. 

If I had a long distance to go and couldn't have any dinner till I 

t there. Ishould take the Long-laker, as I believe her to be the 
astest rowboat in the world. The guides stick to her because she 
pulls easy. ‘They are used to her, and to.them she is not cranky. 
A man can, I suppose, get so that he would call a racing shell steady. 
The hardest two hours 1 ever sat ina boat was once upon a time hh 
the bow of a Long-laker, floating for deer. I expected to ca; it if 
I got a shot, and was very glad when her bow was turned toward 


camp. 

As a builder I have no choice. I please myself best when I please 
~~ patrons. He who foots the bills should have his chuice—he can 
with me, to all reasonable latitude. We build a great variety of 
small craft, but are always willing to undertake new work, and work 
out the ideas and plans of others when they are at all practical. Tne 
best way for a man to get what he wants is, first, to read Forest AND 
Srrezam; second, to write to those who advertise in it—and all live 
builders do—for a ca‘ e. Don’t forget to write plainly your 
name and post office ad . I always find it difficult to mail a 
catalogue vo those who forget to tell me who they are or where they 
live, and I presume other builders find the same trouble. When 
you get the catalogues, read them; they are printed for that pur- 
poee, and in most cases describe what the advertiser has to sell. 

nly now and then a man tells you what his neighbor has not got, 
= — it under the impression that you will think he has every- 

If you find in any of the catalogues what you want, order it. 
Don't be afraid of ordering ita day ahead. A boat is aul the better 
for being built a little time before using it. If you haven't a place 
to store it, the builder will keep it until called for, only in that case 
he may want a small advance to insure him loss if for any 
reason the boat should be left on his hands. you do not find in - 


of the catalogues a descri of what you require, write any or 
he builders, stating your needs. "When you of all de- 

sired information, purchase where you please. J. H. Rusuron. 
Cantos, N.Y. 
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MR. McGREGOR’S YAWL ROB ROY. 


SINGLE HAND YACHTS. 
(CONTINUED. ] 


‘INCE the commencement of these articles a large amount of cor- 
respondence has reached us, and numerous aon have been 
made concerning small yachts from the designer of the lines recently 
published in this journal. From this and the encouraging indorse- 
ments of many we conclude that in the subject of “Single Hand 
Yachts”’ a theme of Ae popular interest has been touched, fully 
justifying the trouble we have been to in drawing attention toa 
phase of yachting still almost entirely neglected in America, and 
really not yet understood even by persons who ought to know better. 
Smail yachts constitute a nursery for amateur seamen, and being 
within the reach of a thousand where but one can afford or cares to 
go beyond the sum of five hundred dollars, it is natural that such 
widespread interest should be taken in what we have written con- 
cerning these boats, and we hope the ultimate outcome may be a 
fleet of able and complete little craft out of which so much pleasure, 
health and instruction is to be got. 

Single hand yachts and decked boats generally of moderate tonnage 
eapable of distant cruising are nothing very new, but in British 
waters make up a numerous lot in every port around the coast. It is 
all the more strange, therefore, that their virtues and the possibil- 
ities they present should be hardly understood and completely under- 
rated on this side of the Atlantic. Attention has been absorbed by 
catboats and ballast-shifting traps instead, the safe and comfortable 
homelike little vessel having been so far overlooked that many a 
person most anxious to follow the sport, but disdaining the scant 
satisfaction a catboat affords, has considered himself forced to 
abandon all idea of owning a ship-shape yacht until his worldly for- 
tune had swelled to exceptional dimensions, by which time gray 
hairs were likely to make their appearance and youthful fire would 
be found quenched throngh years of toil and disappointment. 

In nearly all the correspondence which has reached us two ideas 
or doubts seem to be uppermost in the minds of the writers. For 
one thing they lack condense in the safety of two and three ton 
yachts, and for another they question their fitness for anything but 
near-by sailing and harbor use. 

As to safety fears may at once be set at rest. There is little or no 
connection between safety and size. It is acommon enough experience 
to find a large vessel abandoned during the heaviest of the gale, 
which has caused her loss, by taking to the small boats, and these 
often survive the foundering of the ship, though poorly devised, 
and not half as well supplied to meet the fury of an ocean storm as 
a well-built and properly-equipped yacht of a few tons burthen, to 
say nothing of their being overcrowded and in charge of men whose 
training and experience is of little account in the handling of small 
boats. Model, strength, outfit, rig, and stowage of weights are the 
elements of safety, and with these tonnage has nothing to do. There 
is many a yacht of two or threetons we would sooner be afloat 
in at sea than some sloops and schooners twenty times that tonnage 
we might cite. The smaller the yacht the stronger she is, or ought 
to be, in proportion to the strains she has to manage. She is built of 
fewer pieces, with fewer butts and scarphs, and of clearer material, 
and in small work much better fitting and fastening in detail can be 
had than in a large vessel. Moreover, in a yacht destined for hard 
service, special precautions to insure strength by ample tying are 
easily provided in iron floor straps, clinched copper faste and 
stiffening with knees of perfect growth. The small yacht, if well 
built, is of vastly greater strength than the average nooker voyaging 
up and down the coast year in and year out without harm. 

En point of model, it is true enough that the catboats and their 
kind which constitute the majority of the small fleet in America are 
sadly deficient and positively ae for aught but smooth water 
sailing. But the dangers to which such contrivances expose their 
crews must not be accepted as the criterion by which designs of a 
very different nature are to be judged. With two essential requi- 
sites prominent in a design, a small boat can be made perfectly safe 
in any kind of a sea, however uncomfortable her limited dimensions 
may make her. These two essentials are low enough ballast to make 
a capsize a physical impossibility, and buoyancy enough to rise clear 
of an oncoming crest of a sea. The first is secw by the use of 
outside ballast, for the obvious reason that its leverage to right in- 
creases with the depth of its position. If enough ballast be stowed 
low enough, the boat may be knocked down by wind or wave time 
and again only to come back to her normal position as soon as the 
cause of the incident has . It need hardly be added that the 
boat must be kept free from shipping and ing water, as that 
would derange the contemplated arrangement of weight, and might 
be the cause of a serious catastrophe. To this end yachts intended 
for work in open water should be decked fore and aft, and what 

it is needed for convenience should be cut off from commica- 
tion with the holdof the boat. This presents no difficulties what- 
ever, though failure to entertain some such provision has been the 
cause of sending more than one craft to the bottom, through the in- 
opportune filling of the hold and the eventual sinking through de- 
stroying the spare buoyancy necessary to keep the boat afloat with 
her ast and equipment. 

In practice a mishap of the kind is prevented by bin ih the 
cockpit water-tight, and carrying the door sill of the cabin up, 
about the level of the deck, with the slide so arranged that a single 
motion on tife of the crew effectually closes all access to the 
interior. An excellent plan has been devised by Mr. H. W. Eaton, 
whose cabin house or ky ht in the new cutter now building by 
Stephens, of Staten Island, is arranged on the illustrated in the 
design for a single-hand yacht recently published’in these pages. 
Entrance to the cabin is effected not by a door, as usual in smooth 
water sloops, but by means of a flap or lid on top of the Ba 4 
This can be closed in an instant, a spring button a hold- 
ing the lid down close and practicality water-tight. But if the usual 
doors are preferred, a little genius wili suffice to accomplish much 
the samd end. In this connection it should be remarked that so far 
as ventilation is concerned, a square foot of hatch overhead is worth 
as much as half a dozenin a vertical bulkhead, and for comfort in 

rt forward or a se:ond “‘lid’’ lifted an inch or two will 
supply all the fresh air and draft down below that can be desired. 
i, \ ee to lift out clear of everything, and to give enough 
‘ ‘e 
above-water body which refuses to 


the boat is obtained by high freeboard, forming a 
sunk, and insists upon ries 
with the same obstinacy a buckct forced down will 
secured of 


sare Sey ere readily in narrow v 

ides than in broad boats, which would become -heavy with the 
same amount of freeboard. Given then low en: to pre- 
vent a capsige, and freeboard and tight decks for , and the 


boat, no matter how small, will, like a corked bottle, “bob up 
serenely,” right side up, under the worst circumstances. 

Such a boat is rimarily indistructible and all other requisites may 
be considered subordinate to the above. There is, of course, some- 
thing in the rig, since the yacht is not merely to be safe, but also to 
be manageable. The rig must first of all be stout, as to spars, wire, 
rope and fittings and the iron work must be perfectly reliable. At- 
tention to details is all that is necessary, coupled with proper _ 
portions in all cases. Itis an all too common spectacle to see an iron 
rod or a wire stay capable of withstanding a strain of several tons 
set up toa hook or by a lanyard which would burst upon the ap- 
emg ey of one quarter the strain. As no part of the rig is stronger 

han the weakest part, so too stout wire and heavy gear affords no 
safety ——e accident if the hooks, shackels, seizins, splice:, iron 
work and its fastenings which go to make up the whele are in the 
least neglected. Screw eyes and bolts, slim necked hooks, threads 
liable to strip, spikes which are apt to draw and slovenly weldings 
are the weak spots to be guarded against in fitting up. Builders are 
surprisingly negligent in these matters and it behooves owners to 
have an eye upon the work or get a friend of mechanical attain- 
ments to look after the job for them, or they may get left in some 
trying movement. 

As to the arrangement of sail, no special rule can be laid down to 
govern all cases. So much depends upon the kind of service the 
crew proposes to engage in, that fitness for the purpose must be the 
guide. The following considerations have a bearing upon the deci- 
sion. A distribution of sail which might offer no trouble to a couple 
of hands for an occasional short sail in pleasant weather in well 
known waters, might become altogether cable under more 
exacting circumstances, such as a long day’s work, taking the 
weather as it comes and Pry your way in ——€ latitudes. 
What mae be no more than light exercise for an hour or two becomes 
unbearable toil if continued day in and day out, and sometimes 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours onastretch. The sail plan suitable 
for smooth water is not fit for rough and tumble in a jump all day, 
and what may be conducive to speed and handiness under some 
circumstances will be discovered to be the reverse under others. 
For small boats the cat rig seems the simplest and easiest to man- 
age. Perhapsitis in smooth water, butinasea the weight of the 
mast in the eyes of the boat is a very serious objection, a strain on 
the hull, and liable to go by the for want of proper staying. 
The long boom is a tripper, the yacht will _— violently, and steer- 
ing becomes a hardship requiring too much attention; nor can the 
rig be hove-to with the certainty and safety of others. While well 
suited for an hour’s dash about a harbor, the cat rig is not to be 
thought of in a regular cruiser. 

The sloop is a much better arrangement, and for moderate work 
fairly eet though under try: conditions it falls serioual 
short of what a handy rig should be. In fair weather all: goes well, 
but when overtaken by a squall—common enough in summer—the 
boat must be luffed, the mainsail lowered to reef, while the sea 
knocks you off, the jib fills, and off you pay before you are ready. 
Or the yacht gathers sternway, your helm is then wrong, and you 
Sey a the work in hand to get the boat once more under con- 
trol. you drive off under jib alone, there may not be sea room 
enough to do it; or you run to leeward of the intended course, and 
if in company of a crowd of trading vessels a mess is the most likely 
end of the ill-starred proceeding— to reef a sloop underway. 
Anchoring is a lubber’s device—takes time—cannot always be done 
and may nip you on & Jee shore before J owe get through. Reefing in 
asloop is invariably put off till the last moment in consequence, and 
trouble always imminent. Still, anyone content to take his chances 
in running for shelter, or make the best of a bad job, will find the 
sloop a much better way of disposing his sail than the cat rig. 

For those bent upon long runs, wi' lenty of work in view for the 
day there is a t distribution of sail in vogue which for handiness 
and a is incom bly superior to all others. We refer of 
course to the “yawl,”’ an illustration of which has been given in the 
sail draft of the design by Stephens. It can best be described asa 
sloop with the boom cut off at the rudder head and the canvas thus 
clipped put into a small sail over the stern, known as a mizzen ora 
driver, as they have it in San Francisco, where the yawl has become 
a great favorite. This rig has been fully considered in a series of 
articles and contributions in a previous volume of this journal. Its 
advantages are so apparent that a casual glance at the sail draft for 
the ms, e hander disclose its economy and adaptability to any- 
one, The yacht is always under control with jib and mizzen, so that 
mainsail may be reefed at leisure, or if stowed altogether leave you 
under reduced sail equal to harde: down two or three cringles 
without as much as _touc! a knittle; again for through 
squalls, the mainsail can be flowed and flattened in at without 
the need of lw out. You may box about as a catboat under 
mainsail only. You are prepared for the worst in an instant; you 
can reduce speed and enter strange places under jib and mizzen. 
The sails being small stow easily, hoist and trim easily. The jib is 
smaller than in the sloop as © the stepping of the mast, and the 
yacht is not hard on her helm in going large. In harbor the boomkin 
unships so that nothing projects over the Stern to invite carrying 
away. This rig is pre-eminently to the cruiser’s taste and has been 
ee the ee by those who have made a specialty of sailing 

y themselves as captain, cook and crew, as witness the illustration 
of McGregor’s little Rob Roy in which he made a most interesti 
wales from the Thames down channel, up the Seine to Paris in 1 
and return. . 

We have been induced to consider the safety of small boats at sea 
in satisfaction of the queries of a Owners of small 
_ cepeseny if sailing single-handed, Sou they may like to 

ow what their boats are capable of under the most serious con- 
ditions, are not likely to be found away from the coast without a* port 
in easy reach, unless as an ex 
reason that sleep must be had 
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in 
t is within bounds to say that while a vessel 
of tonnage may meet a bothersome sea only once in a fort- 
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With such le an cruise or two in the atmos- 
Weer’ oft Hotes wolioae te RE pentane hy than 
upon veracity, and a liberal discount of ninety per cent. upon their 
eat t. followin ee eee ee dan r risk 
a fact, following the sea possesses no r ger or ris) 

than many another walk in life. It is safe to say that a down-town 
business man crowded, filthy Broadway every day takes 
larger risks and his life in more imminent peril his 
brother plowing the briny deep. The t majority of the disasters 
to shipping arise, not from the fury of the sea or stress of weather, 
but from reckless disregard of the commonest poccee of prudence. 
Siieckiniee sovanse, InskT oid coke, chipbore naploctiag “ta teaes 

cargoes, le old tubs, pers neglecting ‘the three 
I's,” avarice and false economy, crowd the lists of wrecked and miss- 
ing h man’s own blind stupidity. His sins and omissions are 
not righ’ ly charged to the elements. nor should a of old 
Nancys deter ras blood from essaying a field of adventure some 
old fossils seek to blame for their own failures. The sea has 
its share of dangers, to be sure, which can only be met with impu- 
nity by a cool, experienced head, with the proper tool under foot, 
but that those dangeis are more exacting and frequent in proportion 
than in other spheres of life, an extended experience afloat has 
failed to establish in our mind. With this digression though, the 
owner of the small yacht has little to do, as his voyaging is necessa- 
rily limited to anne from port to port along the coast, varied per- 
haps with an occasional run from one headland to another or to some 
outlaying isle at the most. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


LAKE YACHTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The nipping frosts of the last few nights admonish us that the 
yachting season will very soon be closed. In fact it has virtually 
closed here and at the ports on Lake Ontario, the onl ating craft 
now in commission here betes the Gracie, which is al ways the first 
to begin and the last to end the work of the season. 

The Atalanta arrived a few days ago, pares had along and hard 
experience in the Erie Canal, and a very rough night on the lake on 
her way hither from Oswego. She has been laid up for the winter 
here, and in the spring will be thoroughly overhauled and taken to 
Toronto, where it is e @ purchaser will be found for her. 

The season was the most successful, in a yachting point of 
view, that has occurred on the lower lakes for several years past. 
While the —at has shown a slight decline locally, it has ‘‘boomed”’ 
briskly in Toronto and Oswego, and the yachts which have done 
most to make or sustain a reputation, have been the deep-keel cutter 
Aileen, and the light-draft centerboard sloop Cygnet, which latter 
carries a double head rig, as does also the Atalanta now. Unfortu- 
nately, in all the matters that took place the wind was very light, 
and, in some instances, changeable as well. Oswego started the ball 
with a gentle zephyr, Belleville followed with more of the same, 
and the three days’ racing given at Toronto by the Royal Canadian 
and oe yacht clubs were favored with similar unsatisfactory 
weather. 

The handsome Herreshoff steam yacht Nereid, owned by Mr. Jay 
C. Smith, of Utica, N. Y., with her owner and Judge Sutton, of Utica, 
aboard, paid a visit to our harbor last week. She was much ad- 
mired in all respects, but particularly as regards her coil boiler and 
her light, though powerful, engine. 

It is probable that Mr. Wm. Pike (treasurer B. Q. Y. C.) will, durin 
the coming winter, convert his keel sloop Sylvia into a cutter, an 
replace her present iron keel and inside ballast of iron with a four- 
ton keel of lead. With such alteration it is quite on the cards that 
the Sylvia may astonish the natives next year. Yours truly, 

Port TACK. 

BELLEVILLE, Ont. 


A VERY GOOD EXCHANGE. 


HE owner of a now famous cutter expressed it to us in this way: 
Suppose for a moment my cutter is two, three or four.minutes 
slower over a forty mile course than a sloop? What of it, do I not re- 
ceive in exchange fora loss of a few minutes in a six hours’ sail nearly 
double the accommodation, perfect safety and seagoing ability and 
cool cabins in exchange? And is this exchange not greatly to my 
advantage? EW 
The logic of the gentleman we certainly consider sound, but it is 
not even necessary that the exchange should be made, at the trifling 
sacrifice of two or three minutes in a six hours’ sail, for the Bedouin 
has recently demonstrated that with like opportunities a cutter can 
be ex: cted. to sail quite as fast and probably faster than the best of 
our sloops, besides possessing all the advantages enumerated which 
appeal to the cruiser’s comfort and satisfaction. 


VAYU. 


oe water lines in the half-breadth plan of this cutter, illustrated 
last week, were taken from the builder’s model, and represent 
molding size. The frames are spaced 12in. between centers, every 
third one being shown in the plans, and every alternate frame being 
steam bent instead of sawn. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO KEEP A YACHT.—It is said that the owner 
of a very successful forty-tonner is so disgusted with his yacht’s 
success thathe has advertised her for sale. The year’s expenses 
amount, so the story goes, to £2,500. Itis difficult to believe that the 
cost of racing a forty-tonner could be so much, even for winning 
thirty prizes in one season, as I am told that the new sails, spars, 
and copper which the yacht had this season would not, or ought not 
to, have cost more than £500, including the recasting of leac keel; 
the wages of crew and extra ds , and the prize money £500, 
inceers bonuses to sailing master and pilot. This would make a 
total of £1,400, and this was the exact amount represented by the 
prizes won; so, from a business point of view, the accounts, on my 
estimate, balanced. As to the odd £1,100, surely the owner must 
have included his own personal expenses.—. don Truth. 


LOG-LINE.—A correspondent wishes to know why “such an old 
salt like you” marks a lead-line with overhand knots instead of in 
the re sea-going fashion. Because experience in sailing small 
yachts has taught us to use knots in preference to white and red rags, 
strips of leather and nothing at all for the ‘“‘deeps”. The knots can 
be counted by the touch at night and the require frequent 
renewing, while the ‘“‘deeps” have to be gu at which is not close 
enough work in a small yacht. We consider our plan much the 
more advisable, and more readidy understood by casual amateurs 
using the line. 





EXTORTION.—A canoe still seems to most railroads a d: rous 
article, the transportation of which should be classed with white ele- 
hants, savages or diamonds imbulk. A gentleman having bought a 
ine Shadow in Buffalo, wished to ship her to Florida for the 
Winter, but the charges pesneee’ were so outrageous in proportion 
to risk and weight that it took exhausting argument to reduce the 
demands of the railroads to something half way within reason. We 
hope some day to see special rates adopted for canoes all over the 
country. By the way, Mr. T. P. F *s canoe is the first one in 
Buffalo. There ought to be a thriving man in that vicinity. 


CABLE-BEND.—Another old friend is greatly troubled at our 
taking two half hitches with the end instead of only one as per regu- 
lation book lore for bending a cable to an anchor. Once upona time, 
riding to a long scope with ugly breakers astern, we discovered the 


seizing around the end had chafed away and the hitch made 
swith the small line in a fair way to dissolve and the t in danger 
of leaving her bones on jagged rocks. Since we prefer to put 


confidence in two half hitches when bending small lines and advise 
others to do the same. 


ROYAL CANOE CLUB.—This parent organization of canoeing 
sailed seventeen races last season, the annual foe ee having been 
held at Teddington, July 1, for which $125 and four goblets were 
offered in prizes, the purses ranging from $10 to $20. 


OBITUARY.—Mr. Geo. A. d died Monday last at an advanced 
age. He was well known as the owner of the schooner Fleetwing 
and latterly of the steamer Corsair. 








Our Reavers will confer.a favor by sending us the names 
of such of their friends as are not now among the subscribers 
of the Forest anp Srream, but who would presumably be 
interested in the paper. 





NERVOUS SPORTSMEN. 
gon of the most enthusiastic sportsmen it is our pleasure 

’ to know are but second-rate shots. Indeed, their shoot- 
ing occasionally is execrable; but at the same time they are 
nevertheless accomplished sportsmen, when not considered ex- 
clusively in the light of es machines. 

The only reason why these men and hundreds like them are 
not nearly such good shots as they ought to be, is that they 
are nervous and excitable when after game. 

In noticing this great drawback, ‘‘Marksman,” in thereprint 
of his excellent book, has in many of his remarks hit off the 
state of affairs admirably. 

There are many sportsmen who, do what they will, are un- 
able to avoid a painful trepidation, palpitation, or state of 
nervousness when walking up to the dog at its point; and the 
— 2. bird or covey rises suddenly without being pointed 

y the dog. 

An ungovernable nervousness is a great and almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to a man ever becoming a proficient in 
shooting. If such a man ever shoots well during the day, it 
will be at the moment of unconcernedness, or when he is quite 
indifferent as to the result. 

The only remedy that can be suggested is to endeavor to 
recollect yourself, make coolness a duty, and be less anxious 
and eager as to the result of your shot. Coolness and decision 
are difficult qualifications to teach, whether verbally or by 
writing. They should both be inherent in the sportsman, or 
he must never hope to expect to become a ‘‘dead shot,” 
though when perfectly free from tremor or excitement he 
may shoot as well as the best shot in the land. Such a man, 
however, will seldom shoot two days alike. Over-eagerness 
leads to nervousness and confusion, which not only incur 
danger, but assuredly discompose the young sportsman, and 
prevent his killing at the most reasonable distances. 

A steady hand and firm but quiet nerve are among the high- 
est and most necessary qualifications of a good shot. If pos- 
sessed by the sportsman he is certain with perseverance and 
practice to become a dead shot. 

Successful shooting gives ease to the nerves and confidence 
to the shooter, but the fear of not hitting, and over-anxiety to 
kill, are the certain precursors to missing. 

Nervous men generally find the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing themselves free from excitement when a bird is coming 
directly towards them or when the dog points and they are 
certain cf a shot. 

When a man is tremulous or excited, whether at the noise 
or suddenness of birds springing from the ground or otherwise, 
he makes an unsteady and different aim to that which he 
would make if free from tremor and excitement. 

An excitable person cannot shoot well, or at all events only 
in his calm and calculating moments. They are too hasty in 
every movement. No matter how near a birds gets up the 
gun is instantly levelled at it regardless of range, and gener- 
ally the bird is missed. 

Nervous men usually shoot best when by themselves. In 
resence of strangers they invariably shoot badly, some 
through the vexation and annoyance ot being considered bad 
shots, of losing the reputation, or of being beaten by inferior 
sportsmen. 

Feelings of envy and disappointment are sure to produce 
bad shooting. Some men when shooting become envious of 
their more successful companions; perhaps plodding, unpre- 
tending fellows, with cool and steady nerves, who seldom 
miss a fair shot, and who soon tot up a heavy bag, to the mor- 
tification of their envious and disappointed companions. 
When the nervous sportsman misses at tair range, itis either 
because his trigger-finger is not quick enough in obeying his 
aim, or having got the right aim, he does not keep the gun 
moving as the bird moves long enough to insure the shot strik- 
ing where he intends. 

t is impossible to attach too much importance to the con- 
sideration of these matters; the disregard of them is fre- 
quently the cause of missing a very fair shot, for if the finger 
errs in any way, or fails to act in concert with the eye, the 
bird is inevitably missed. There must be no momentary pause 
—the flying object is rapidly moving—an imperceptible in- 
stant between the moment of true aim and that of drawin 
the trigger causes a delay in the ignition of the powder, an 
so the bird flies away unhurt by reason of the shot flying be- 
low or behind it. 

Nervousness is not.a fault, but a failing, or rather a misfor- 
tune, particularly in one desirous of becoming a good shot. 
If a man is naturally nervous, he seldom or never shoots 
well, particularly in the company of others; but if, possessing 
the;other essential qualitications, he can get the better of the 
failing, there is no reason why he should not in the course of 
time shoot well. Some who have attained high distinction in 
the art of shooting have been more or less nervous in their 
early performances; so with cricket, and some other games 
of skill, nervousness is a great impediment to good play, but 
as the player warms to the game he improves, because the 
discomposure abates, and accordingly he plays with skill and 
precision. So with shooting: if the sportsman, possessing 
other good qualifications, finds that by practice he can over- 
come the nervous feeling, he never need despair of becoming 
a good, or even—“‘THE DeapD Snort,” in Land and Water. 
HUNTING EXPENSES IN ENGLAND.—Judging from 
the recently —_—, lists of hounds, hunting shows no signs 
of decaying during the season of 1882-3, me idea of the 
money spent in hunting may be gathered from the annual 
table. First on the list come the staghounds, of which there 
are in England ten packs, containing in the aggregate 2451¢ 
couple of hounds, and requiring the services in the field of 
nineteen professionals. Ot English foxhounds there are 144 
packs, made up of just upon 5,700 couple of hounds; there are 

109 huntsmen and kennel-huntsmen and 275 whippers-in. 
These packs give 425 meets per week, and, allowing that 
each pack costs as many times £600 as it hunts 
in a week, we get a total of £255,000 as an ap- 
roximate amount needed to keep the various estab. 
ishments going. To this large sum must be added the amonnt 

nt by those riding to hounds on the purchase, keep, and 
oeing of their horses, and the requisite saddlery. Say that 
on an ave there are not more n 100 men im each hunt 
who follow the hounds, and that they have but two horses a 
piece at the lowfigure of £50 each; that gives 14,400 men with 
28,800 horses, and their value £1,440,000. The keep of these 


horses amounts to a very large sum, which finds its way into 
the farmers’ and corn dealers’ pockets. Then as rds labor. 
There are at the different kennels stablemen, feeders, second 


horsemen, and stud grooms, while the followers of the hounds 
must of course, keep their groomsand helpers. Earth-stoppers 
and game-keepers have also to be provided for, so¢hat in one 
way or another hunting causes a vast sum of mouey to be cir- 
culated every year, much of which would, were it not for 


sport, be spent abroad in more pleasant climates.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


TROUBLE IN INDIANA.—An Associated Press dispatch 
from Chicago, Nov. 14, reports: The Tolleston Club of this 
city, composed of many influential and wealthy men, owns 
several thousands of a of marsh z= in Lake county, 
Indiana. They procured the passage of stringent game laws, 
and so incurred the enmity of the ‘‘pot hunters” in that sec- 
tion. In retaliation, the latter secured the ot a law 
making it a misdemeanor to carry out of the State any e 
shot within its boundaries. A few days ago a couple of: 

rs have retaliated by causing arrest of Judge 
nickerboeker of the Probate Court of this city and F. A. 
Howe, President of the club, and they have been bound over 


fora on a charge of illegally export, ame from 
the State. general war between at S market 
hunters is looked forward to, 





Answers to Correspondents. 


Dovustser, Washington, D. C.—Elcho did not. 
A. H. L., Easton, Md.—We know of no gum decoys. 
T. M. S., New Bedford, Mass.—We have not received the books. 


J. L. Z., New York City.—See notes of New Jersey shooting in 
another column. 


~ J. M. A., Coos City, Oregon.—Any one of the makers named will 
give you a good gun for the price named. 


H. D., Lindsay, Ont.—The device might answer, 
Sovten of the sunlight on the glass did not by its g' 
D . 


H. E. W., Newark, N. J.—Do you think 2drams of powder in a 
barrel would exert more than two-thirds the power of 3 drams? 


to. No. 


A. W. P., Fort Plain, N. Y.—Your dog probably has chronic bron- 
— ; Give him three times daily two or three grains of iodide of 
po um. 


T. C. L., Little Utica, N. Y.—Hounding deer is at all times forbid- 
| in . ae county. The season for shooting deer will close 
cember 1, 


J. R. B., Montrose, Pa.—Wild rice should be sown either in the 
late fall or the early spring, in the shallow water at edge of lakes; 
not in the marshy ground around the lake. 


C. R. G., Burlington, N. J.—You may purchase quail of Ledbetter. 
Shelbyville, Tenn. We presume if you order them this fall thay will 
be sent on, and not kept there during the winter. 


T. C. L., Little Utica, New York.—We understand the St. -Law- 
rence county (N. Y.) open deer season to be from August 1 to Decem- 
ber 1. Hunting deer with dogs is never lawful there. 


N., New York.—Please explain the meaning of the terms 80 ton 
gu, 40-lb. gun, 6-lb. gun, or pounder, Ans. The 80-ton gun is ore 
hat weighs eighty tons; the other weights are those of the respec- 
tive sizes of shot fired. 





Panes pene the re- 
tter defeat your 


R. J. 8., Worcester, Mass. —Wants the address of a bear hunter in 
Arkansas who will guide him to good bear huntingin January. Per- 
haps R. J. 8. will find what he wants at Crockett’s Bluff, where 
“Byrne” will give him some help. 


W. H. S., Germantown, Pa.—If your gun scatters too much you 
may have it re-choked closer. Perhaps you do not load it rightly. 
Try various charges of powder and shot, and by experiment see if 
you cannot make it shoot close enough. 


A Rurr Grovsz, Cleveland, O.—Wants ‘good partridge shooting 
within twenty or thirty miles of Cleveland, near some railroad. Or 
if I cannot find such a place, where can I find an abundance of rab- 
bits? My work will permi tmy being away but a day or two at a time.” 


TRINIDAD RIFLE Cuivs, Trinidad, Col.—It is usual ‘to prescribe the 
conditions before the match is shot. You may make it “‘class-shoot- 
ing,” in which case the highest score takes first (or if there are ties 
on highest these are shot off for first), the next highest takes second 
(or if ties, they are shot off), the third highest takes third (or if ties, 
they are shot off), etc. If you do not adopt this rule, then those who 
tie on the highest score shoot off for first, second, etc. 


W. F. W., Boston, Mass.—Please give the pedigree of Waters’s 
Grouse. Ans. Waters’s Grouse is by Grouse, out of Romp, Grouse 
by F_y’s Tramp out of Fay’s black and tan bitch, name unknown. 
Romp is by Horace Smith’s Grouse (Bruce-Fly) out of Cora Il. 
(Horace Smith’s Bruce-Cora), Bruce was by Capt. Sipple’s dog, out 
of the celebrated Bonwell bitch, who was by the Carter dog, and 
out of Gildersleeve’s Tip, Cora, imported in utero, by Buff, out of 
Gen. Sargent’s Fanny. 


S. D., Hampshire, N. Y.—In the town of Canisteo, Oct. 27, a hunter 
shot a deer as white as snow, except a little gray about its’ face and 
ears; the rest of its body was allas white as snow. Is it not ve 
uncommon? The man saved the skin whole except the feet. Can it 
be mounted by a taxidermist so it will look natural? If so, would it 
be of much value? Ans. White deer are rare. See some interestin; 
notes on the subject in our issues of May 11 and 25, and June 3 an 
15, 1882. A taxidermist could mount the skin. We cannot say what 
its value would be. 


A Reaper, Philadelphia.—1. Will the use of No. 10 wads, with 
brass shells, in a No. 12 gun, 8 lbs. weight, 30 inch barrels, choked to 
throw 312 out of 500 pellets of shot in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards, 
bulge or otherwise injure the barrels? 2. Are brass shells preferable 
to paper in regard to shooting qualities? 3. Are 4 drams of pow- 
der, 2 pink edge wads, and one ounce of No. 4 shot, with a card wad 
over, too heavy a charge for suchagun? Ans. 1. No. 2. Yes. 3. 
Such a charge is not unsafe; but you will probably get better results 
with less powder. Try it. 


West Inpizs, Havana.—i. Which are the best 
December shooting in Florida or Texas? 2. Which ane the — 
of convenience to both places from Havana? 3%. What game is like- 
ly to be found? 4. What guns and ammunitions are best fitted for 
the purpose? 5. What is the respective temperature in said season 
in both places? 6. What clothes are required? 7. Are suitable dogs 
to be found? 8. Any indication as to reliable and experienced 


parties to apply to for getting guides, boats, teams if required 
all local assistance and information will be greatl "iomaiiek. 
Ans. 1. Go to the Lake ee country in fio a, via Florida 


Southern Railway; or to Wharton county, Texas, where 
find good board at ranches for $2.50 to $4.00 per week, with saddle 
horse at 50 cents to $1.00 per day. 2. Steamship, railroad, horse, 
and mule. 3. Deer; turkeys, ducks, geese, one and quail. 4. 
Double barrel shotguns, with an assortment of shot, namely, Nos. 4s to 
6s for ducks; 13s to 25s for geese and turkeys; buckshot for deer; 
86 to 10s for snipe and quail. You might take a rifle for deer. 
5. In the Florida region, about 80 degrees. We do not know the 
Texas temperature. 6. Light and strong shooting suit. See adver- 
tisements. 7. If you have a good dog, take it with you; well trained 
oe are not numerous there. 8. You will probably have no difficul- 
ty in securing all needed assistance, if you announce yourself as a 
sportsman. 


ou can 





Blew Publications. 


GuENON ON MitcH Cows.—A treatise upon the bovine species in 
meral, Translated from the French by Thos. J. Hand. Illustrated. 
ew York: Orange, Judd & Co., 751 Broadway. 


Kate SANBORNE’S SUNSHINE CALENDAR.—A handsomely illustrated 
wall calendar, with a selected bit of poetry for each day in the year. 
Compiled by Kate Sanborne, and published by James R. Osgood & 
Co., Boston, or C. T. Dillingham, New York. 





N. W. Aver & Son’s American Newspaper ANNUAL, 1882, contains a 
carefully-prepared list of all newspapers and periodicals in the 
United States and Can arranged by States in geographical sec- 
tions, and by towns in alphabetical order. It gives the population 
of the United States, and of each State, Territory, county and coun 
seat, the chief cities and towns, and of nearly every place in 
a paper is published. information is given concerning the 
Dominion of Canada. It also contains a nee descri 
tion of every county in the United States, as well as of each State 
and Terri as a whole, and of each of the Canadian provinces 
giving valuable information concerning their mineral deposits, chief 
agricultural products, principal manu ures, nature of the surface 
and soil, location, area, etc. On page 8 is given a tabulated state- 
ment of newspapers in each of the various sections of the country, 

ving the number of each issue in each State, Territory and prov- 

; also the number of counties and towns in which papers are 
ene and how many of the towns are county seats. Complete 
all its departments, thorough in its details, eivieg just the infor- 
mation needed and only that—simply arranged, referred to 
ey ona is, in fact, a model work of its kind. 
$3. N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Publishers. 
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> CYPRUS SPONGE FISHERIES. 


r = fishors are Greeks from Sini, Colyminos and Ruad, in 
; the Gulf of Antioch, whence they com? all this distance 
in tiny little boats in which no other marin3r would venture 
even on a pleasure sail. Tho Governnent of Cyprus impose a 
tax of £10 upon each ordinary boat and £50 upon boats car- 
rying a diving apparatus, and as 1 «. the sponge-fishers 
evade this payment, which the Turks never dreamt of en- 
forcing, the Admiralty keeps a revenue cutter in Cyprus 
waters during the season, and asI was fortunate enough to be 
acquainted with the officer commanding her I obtained per- 
mission to cruise in her among the boats engaged in this 
perilous trade. Cyprus sponges are known and appreciated 
all over the world, but those of superior quality never reach 
foreign markets, from the great demand for this useful ap- 
pendage to the toilet among the ladies of the great harems 
whose constant visits to the Turkish baths bring the sponge 
into daily requisition. 

Only those of the very finest quality are used by the Turk- 
ish aud Circassian belles, who make the size, shape and qual- 


of their spouges as much a matter of fashion as the Par- | 


it 
islan lady does the trimming of her bonnet or the color of her 
parasol. This quality is known as th “apidi” or pear, and 
‘aspro veloudo” or white velvet, and commands fabulous 
prices the moment it is brought up, as Constantinople and 
Cairo merchants are always moving about among the fishers 
ready to pay almost any price for the much-desired quality. | 
I saw som: few specimens of this sort, and must say that it is | 
beautifully fine. -[nshapoa it is lixe a hollow pear, cafe-au- 
lait colored, soft, elastic and velvety, and som> idea may be 


many birds of light and beauteous form over the le bil- 
lows, and sailing with the extraordinary velocity for which 
they are so celebrated and which alone adapts them to the 
service upon which they are employed. At this time of the 
year we are blessed with the most delightful weather, and as 
no boisterous gusts or squalls disturb the water the sponge- 
fishers can see through it to an almost incredible depth. Sev- 
eral methois are employed by the tishers, one of which is to 
stretch large drags from one t to the other and so making 
a sudden sweep across them, as it were, under the water b 
sailing across each other’s tracks until they consider them stf- 
ficiently entangled to admit of the divers following up their 
occupations, is modus operandi will be prohibited by the 
government next year, as it exterminates the young spoage, 
and as the commodity is fast bocoming scarce, the contem- 
plated restriction is considered wise by all parties interested, 
even by the fishers.© About one-tenth of the boats are pro- 
vided with diving-machines, and the quantity of sponge taken 
by them far exceeds that ot the other boats. 

The most interesting, however, of all the methods is that of 
simple diving; and as I have watched several of the parties 
thus engaged, I will describe it. Thes2 little boats contain, as 
a rule, three men aid four boys, and are provided with a few 
ropes and poles, the latter serewing into one another, and 
being used in shallow waters. They dive in turns, and when 
not under water are receiving the sponges brought up or beat- 
ing and washing them. A hard and dangerous life do these 
poor divers lead, and one which at any momont exposes them 


| to instant death. Yet they are a robust and cheerful people, 
| always full of mirth and frolic, singing, joking and spinning | 





formed of its value by tho fact that a sponze-fisher refused £4 
= a presence for a sponge of thesize of a newly-born baby’s 
ead, 

The fishermen are of an almost amphibious nature, and are 
from their infancy exposed tothe hardships and privations of 
tishers generally, aggravated by the. circumstance that the 
islands they inhabit have not a drop of water save only such 
as is preserved in large stone reservoirs, ana which has to be | 
brought periodically from the other islands or the opposite | 
coast in large flat-bottomed lighters, constructed for this ex- 
clusive service, and serving often in the periods of forced idle- 
ness as a home for some of the poorest fishers, who thatch 
them over and secure for themselves ashelter from the pro- 
longed winter rains. The real and best ssason of the year for 
sponge-fishing is during the months of July, August, Septem- 
ber and October, when the regular sea breezes are to be de- 
pended upon, as well as the light wind off the land during the 
night. While the men and boys are thus engaged the women 
and very small children are the sole inhabitants of these bar- 
ren islands, during which time they are often attacked by 
pirates from the mainland, who, after shamefully ill-treating 
the women, depart, loading their boats with anything worth 
carrying away they find in the cottages. 

In the golden light of morning it is something really delight- 
fulto watch the sponge-tishing fleets, their sails palpably 
white against the glorious blue horizon, skimming like so 





a The most astonishing thing about them is the wonderful 


ength of time they can remain under water, in which Gey 
far surpass the pearl fishers of the Persian Gulf, as althoug’ 
the latter can dive for three or three anda half minutes, 


| these Gre2ks remain under water for four and even five min- | 
| utes, which to me, watch in hand, app2ared as so many hours. 


Indeed, I had fully made up my mind that the first boy I 
was timing had beeh drowned long ago, and that although my 
timepiece was ticking the hands had ceased to move. As a 
rule they avoid these loag stretches, but very often the dive is 


so protracted, owing to falling upon a good field of sponges, | 


that when the poor fellows reach the surface again they are 
utterly exhausted, and the blood gushes from their mouths, 
noses, eyes and even ears. 
they have overrated their powers of endurance and suc- 
cumbed to the loss of blood and exhaustion, five of such cases 
having happened during this season, besides seven men and 
boys having been killed by sharks, which were unknown in 
the Mediterranean previous to the cutting of the Suez Canal, | 
but are now becoming very plentiful and dangerous. | 
Some of the divers carry bags for their finds, others tie the | 
sponges in bundles under water, while many simply carry | 
thom under their arms. On returning to the surface, they | 
climb into the boat carrying their harvest with them, and as 
soon as they are seated down go the others who were in the 
boat, naked and basking in the sun. The sponge when found | 


Many cases have occurred when | 





looks far different-from the mge we know, resembling in 
appearance dirty, sticky black clay, and unless it is immedi- 
ately beaten and washed it remains black and valueless. It 
srrells most offensively, so much so that during the whole of 
the time I was among the fleet of boats I could compare it to 
nothing but a mass of putrid fish. 


The sponge is beaten with heavy wooden bats, water being 


continuously poe over it, after whichit is kept in nets 
over the side until one of the shore-boats, which are 
eng: to run between the fleet and the land, comes along- 


side, when a boy takes it ashore and washes it with fresh 
water. Sponge is sold by weight, and in order to increase the 
natural weight the fishers place it in casks containing sand, 
thus getting a quantity of it in the pores; another method isto 
dampen it. The merchants, however, know all their tricks, 
and have means of discovering both the quantity of sand and 
water contained in the sponges. 

Not a few of the fishers evade payinz the license, and they 
are very difficult to catch, as long before the revenue cutter 
oo them they set sail and run before the wind, and as 
their little craft attains an incredible speed the commander 
| does not think it advisable to chase them. We caught one, 
however, though hiding behind the cape, and found that, be- 
sides not having a license, the owner had a heavy stock of 
sunpowder and tobacco on board, which he evidently in- 
tended to smuggle, and as the papers found on him gave the 
names of his confelerates ashore, these ntlemcen were 
| arrested in the evening and large quantities of smuggled goods 
were seized in their houses. The captain of the boat we captured 
is a jolly sort of a tar, and from him I found out that nearly all 
the sponges we buy are ‘‘doctored,” especially those nice yel- 
| low ones, and that, although the ‘“doctoring” gives them a 
| good appearance, it destroys the sponges. 

“‘When you want to buy a s e,” he said, ‘‘see that it is 
the color of coffee and milk mixed, and not yellow. It must 
not be trimmed, which can easily be detected by the traces of 
the scissors. It must be soft, elastic, velvety and very light. 
Squeeze it till your fingers meet, to find out if it contains any 
sand or shells, and shake it to see if it emits powder like smoke, 
which is poisonous and hurts the skin. When you find a 
sponge with none of these ‘doctorings’ buy it; it is worth any- 
thing they may ask for it.” The most important thing, how- 
ever, I found out from this man, is that when sponges get 
sticky, or ‘‘sick,” as he called it, if they are washed well and 
| left to soak in salt water or hard well-water, they become as 
| good as new.—Correspondence New York World. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The Belvoir hounds have been kept uninterruptedly by the Dukes 
of Rutland since 1750. There is a list extant of the hunters and horse 
hunting with these hounds ion 1758. The horses numbered 29). The 
original sport with hounds in England was not with foxes. A journal 
kept by tne s-cond Duke of Beaufort, in 1729, shows that his hounds 
were first harriers and then deer hounds. About 1750 certain packs 

began to be used exclusively for fox huntiug. 





ABBEY & IMBRIE’S 


“Highest Quality” 


Finest Spring Steel Hooks tied on Selected Spanish Silk Worm Gut (the Gut and Hooks our own 


make), or Best White Sik Wired Gimp. 


Piices given are per dozen. 


Wholesale Depot, 48 Maiden Lane, 


 §PROAT, FORGED O'SHAUGHNESSY, CARLISLE, ABERDEEN, AMERICAN TROUT AND SNECK KENDALL—ALL SA 
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On treble gut loops or best wired gimp. 


To be had of all first-class dealers in Fishing Tackle. 


New Y ork. 


ME PRICES. 
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Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing wik for several days’ writing. Can be carried in 


the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
persons who care to preserve their individuality in 


writing. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
“Send for Price-List. 
Our Goops ARE Soup sy First Ciass DEALERS 





Oil-Tanned Moccasins, 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, 
ae ete. They are 
easy to the feet and very dur- 










Zz, m% able. Made to order in a vari- 

7.0 8.0 . ety of styles, and war- 
eat 4 ranted the genuiue arti- 

ies iets ‘ cle. Send for price list. 
1.50 1.75 MARTIN 8S. HUTCH- 
1.10 1.25 | INGS, Dover, N. H. P. O. Box 368. Brapsuxp & 


ANTHONY. Boston, H. C. Squrres, N. Y. City, Prin- 








| cipal Agents. 





Established 1853. 


F.Booss & BROTHER, 





IN CONNECTION WITH 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


yon, Merveilleux, and the varieties of Damasse 
and Brocaded Velvet: also Pelerines, Muffs and Collars, 
Gentlemen’s Furs, Sleigh Robes, &c. 


Of Satin Rhadamere, de L 


All Goods are of Our Own Importation 


And made up in accordance with the well-known reputation of our house for Style, 


Fit ahd Quality. 


ALL GOUDS WARRANTED. WE OFFER EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
No. 449 BROADWAY, 





Opes ts Season of 1882 and 1883 with an Elegant Assortment of 
SEALSKIN DOLMANS, ULSTERS, PELISSES and SACQUES, 


SECOND 


By 8. T. Hammond ( 
Plain, practical, tested by 


and Manufacture, 


Forest 


FOUR DOORS BELOW GRAND STREET. 


The whole forming a book of 100 pages. 
cloth. Sent postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


500 Sold in Advance of Publication. 


EDITION NOW READY. 


raining vs. Breaking 


“Shadow”), Kennel Editor of Forest anp STREAM. 


thirty years’ experience, humane, rational, efficient. 


Endorsed by those who have read it as'the best book on the subject ever written. 
To the ten chapters of ‘‘Training vs. Breaking,” the author has added two sketches: 


The One-Eyed Grouse of Maple Run, 
My Old Dog Trim. 


Priated on fine paper; handsomely bound in 


and Stream Publishing Co. 


39. PARK ROW NEW YORK. 





FERGUSON'S PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


JACK LAMPS, DASH LAMPS, ETC., 


With Silvered Locomotive Reflectors. 


For Night Hunting and Fishing, 
Camping, Caneeing, Driving at Night, 
ete., these lamps have no equal. 

My “UNIVERSAL” LAMP combines 
Head Jack for eith@r top or front of 
head, Boat Jack, Fishing Lamp, Camp 
EF Lamp, Dash Lamp, Dark Lantern, ete. 
“BULLSEYE” LANTERNS, POCKET LANTERNS. 

Send stamp for Illustrated Price List. 


ALBERT FERGUSON, 
Office,65 Fulton street, N.Y. (With Conroy & Bissett). 


Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair 
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READING POSITION. 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR 
661 Broadway, New York. 


with thirty changes o 
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THE NEW AMERICAN 


Breech-Loading Shot Gun. 







The. Hunting Sight. 


LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION 
GUN SIGHT 
Makes a Sporting Rifle perfect. Send for 
oe containing full’ description. Ad- 

ress, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 





ped C. 0. D. Sen! | Rebounding Lock. AREARS, ERE MAP Seon ene. 
stamp for Illustrated a, ELEY LAKES , including 
Cire : uaee Fores Choke-Bore Barrels the lakes, poads and rivers of that famous country 
ap 8 WILSON nego “lose, hard shooting excels all others. Extra | as well a8 the head waters of the omnecticus 
MANUFACTURIN guns jacks . Send stamp er, Connecticut Lakes, etc.; 
— G CO. | Creular. CS. SHATTUCK, Manufacturer, Hat | cloth’ hound Price, post-paid. by mail, 9) ‘cents, 
field, Mass. CHARLES A. J. F, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


PRICES REDUCED. 








</, WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
2 AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 

For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 
the ‘‘MAYNARD” more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be usedon one stock; and for accuracy. con- 
ve: ience, durability and safety, is not exeelled. Send for Dlustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammuyition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chem:-:, 
now traveling in this country, says that most 
of the Horse and’ Cattle Powders sold here 
are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 
Condition Powders are absolutely pure and 


immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose. f teasp'n- 
fui te 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. I. 8. Jonnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Standard Works. 


FOREST AND STREAM BIRD NOTES. 


An Index and Summary of all the matter relating to ornithology contained in the first 


twelve volumes of the Forest AND STREAM. 195 pages, paper. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


SHOOTING. 


Its Appliances, Practice and Purpose. By James Dauzim. DoveatL. Contains 
ractical information on guns and gunning. Its chapters treat of the Barrel, the Stock, 
ocks, Triggers, Recoil, Breech-Loaders, Rifles, Care of Guns, Ammunition, Loading, 

Dogs, Grouse, Woodcock, Black Game and Partridge Shooting. The chapter-on ‘The 
Purpose” of Shooting is the best defense of legittmate field sports ever published. Elegantly 
rinted on fine paper, 380 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $3. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations. III. A Morning Without the Birds. 
IV. Nomenclature. V. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. This is a reprint of papers 
from the Forest AND STREAM. Pamphlet, 45 pages. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING. 


Training vs. ene By 8. T. Hammonp, Kennel Editor of Foresr anp STREAM. 
Pronounced by those whe have read the chapters, as published in this journal, to be the 
best work on the subject ever written. 100 pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
7 39 Park Row. New York. 


CAMERON'S AQUARIA NEPOT, Naturalists -_ Meaiteresials. 


182 SIXTH AVE.. N. Y. 


FRENCH AQUARTA AND OTHER NEW-DE- 
SIGNS. Gold and Fancy Fish, Aquatic Plants, Fish 
Food and every thing for the Aquarium. 


W.HOLESALE AND RETAIL. \ 


Eaton’s Rust Preventor, \/ENN0R'S WEATHER BULLETIN 


For GUNS, CUTLERY and SURGICAL INSTRU: | For Cometh aes Seoet Siig 
MENTS. Specially om na for salt water shooting. | Published monthly by 
‘or e at all princ gun stores. estern , 
trade supplied dy E. E. EATON, $8 State street, |HENRY G. VENNOR, F. G. S. 
Chicago, Ill. Cannot be sent by mail. | Office—No. 210 St. James Street, 
Manufactured solely 7, 
GEO. B. EATON, 570 Pavounia Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 





Price list sent on application. 


W. J. Knowlton’s Natural History Store, 


168 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wanted to purchase Owls in the flesh. 





; Annual Subscription $1.00. Single copies 10 cents. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. | 
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Medals and Badges 
A SPECIALTY. N 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 







| {ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Our paper shot shells-ere made with great care upon new and improved machinery, and the paper 
8 subjected to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding large 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four to ten times, if désired. They also 
| keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
} makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 


ROSEWOOD 





PAPER AND 








LOADERS, 
BRASS °* = CAP EXTRACTORS 
— AND 
SHOT SHELLS. a 
RECAPPERS. 


Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 
POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS FOR RELOADING 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.”” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 

NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RBTAIL. 

New York AGents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Paciric Coast Acents: CHAS SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 

New OrveAns Acgents: A. BALDWIN & CO. 

New ENGLAND AGENTs FoR SHor SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


The GColt Club Gun. 





It should be remembered that while we are the chief distributors of the regular Colt 
Guns, we are sole agents in New York for the Colt Club Guns. The marvelous performance 
of these guns in pigeon and glass ball trap shooting is so well known that no word of com- 
mendation is necessary. Every genuine Colt Club Gun has the rubber beel plate with the 
words *‘The Club Gun” around a circle, within which appears the rampant colt beautifully 
embossed. We are also agents for the new Harrington & Richardson Hammerless Guns, 
which at about half the cost surpass all imported hammerless guns. Address. 


H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray St., New York. 
B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


nufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 
We are obliged to have mere room in our factory and oe facilities for mann fsrtnring our goods 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received the highest award and silver n edal at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for cataiuguv. 


P. O. Box 1114. 








NOT 


ICE. 





JAMES PURD.: 








Ss, 


OF 287 & 289 (late 314:) OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


i Gun manufacturers, by special appointments to Her Majesty the Queen, H. R. H., the Prince of Wales, and the most noted shots of Europe, give notice that on January Ist, 1883, they 
will remove to the new and large manufactory they are now building, and that after that date their address will be 


Audley House, South Audley Street, London. 


They take this opportunity to inform American sportsmen that they have patented A NEW REBOUNDING HAMMERLESS GUN, which, after the most careful practical 
t 





THE BEST AND 
HAMMERLESS 


rials and severe tests, they confidently reccommend as by far 


. 





UNLY PERFECT 
GUN MADE. 


Its advantages are STRENGTH, SIMPLICITY, SAFETY AND FREEDOM FROM MISFIRES. JAMES PURDEY & SONS will col meke - a of gun for the United 


States, viz.: THE BEST. Guns take about five months to make, and can be ordered direct from the makers, or through the agencies of SC 


Terk eng JOS. C. GBUBB & CO., 712 Market street, Philadelphia. 


0. , 189 Broadway, New 


B.—Messrs. Purdey & Sons are prepared to sell the rights, or grant a license (subject to certain conditions) for the sole manufacture of this gun in the United 8 tates 
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J. PALMER O'NEIL & CO., 


68 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 7 





Westley Richards Hammerless Gun. 


Manufactured by WESTLEY RICHARDS & CO., London, England. (Established 1820.) 
INVENTORS AND SOLE OWNERS OF THE ANSON & DEELEY HAMMERLESS LOCK WITH AUTOMATIC SAFETY BOLT. 


Making the Safest, Simplest and Most Durable Breech-Loading Gun to-day in Use. . 


SAFEST, becauce the triggers are effectually bolted whenever the lever is moved to open or close the gun. SIMPLEST, because the Jock contains fewer pieces (only four) than any 
other =. MOST DURABLE, because the four parts are very strong, and the swivel and bridle—the weakest parts in the ordinary lock—is entirely dispensed with. ; 
The Anson & Deeley hammerless lock bas been subjected tu the severest test, having been fired EIGHTY THOUSAND times in a wear and tear trial without cleaning, and without 
showing any evidence of @ear. The Anson & Deeley action is made in its perfection by Westley Richards & Co. 
rom every quarter unsolicited come testimonials of the excellence of these guns. We quote a few extracts: 
5 “The Westley Richards Hammerless Gun excels any gun that I have ever used.”—Grorar W. Brown, “] find perfect ease in manipulating the gun, and absolute safety secured from accidental discharge 
Conneautville, Pa. the automatic safety bolt, which never fails to go to safety when the lever is moved to open or close 


by 
“The action is simp] rfect, there i sibility of i 8. J.C the . You know how prejudiced I have been against hammerless guns. Well, 1 am thoroughly 
Cincinnati, O. = . ee Re ey et eae ane i. J. Canpunems, aahleet and I unhesitatiogly say it is ‘the gun of the future.’”—I. R. SrayTon, Secretary Allegheny 


< “The Hammerless Westley Richards works to a charm, and brings the ducks right out of the sky.”’"— | County Spo rtomen's Assocention. z 

Cuaries J. CLarke, Winnows Point Shooting Club. “I feel as if I ought to let you know how the 10-bore, H4lbs., 30in. oer, Rishoass omens 
‘The little seven-pound Westley Richar merless Gun, pur o works. At the target with four and a quarter drams of Orange Lightning powder No. 6, and one and a 
given entire satt ae For h aa yk gen cheno ann ts "ee nee quarter ounces No. 8 shot, I can get over 400 pellets in a 30-inch circle, 40 measured yards, every time, 
excelled. I used but three drams of powder and one ounce of shot throughout the entire season, killing | With beautiful distribution and wonderful penetration. With the same charge of powder and one and 
my birds as clean in September as first of October.”-—ALEex. REYNOLDS, JR., Kittaning, Pa. F | a quarter ounces No. 5;it is sure death to ducks at fifty yards every time. I made two successive shots 
os a ae : | at single mallards sitting on the water at 76 and 8&3 yards, and killed both times, and this with the above 
The Westley Richards Hammerless Gun I obtained from you has been the admiration of all my | light load in paper shells. A mallard flying at 50 yards drops as if struck by lightning. Let me thank 
friends. I consider it much the best hammerless gun, and recommend all sportsmen who can afford the | you for having furnished me what I have so long 2en looking for, i. e., a gun that suited me in every 

luxury. of & perfect gun to buy a Westley Richards Hammerless.’’"—Patrick Henry, Clarksville, Tenn. way. I've got it now and money cannot buy it.”—F. W. CoTTLz, Lincoln, lll. : : 
We have just received a large invoice of these matchless ——— in all grades and gauges, including the smaller bores, 14, 16 and 2°-gauge, and can fill all orders promptly, or will 
import to special order without extra charge. Our stock of Fine Goods is without exception the largest in this country. Constantly on hand, bargains in fine second-hand guns with 

hammers. ew catalogue now ready containing illustrations and prices of all new and usefu implements. 


THE TWO BEST GUNS IN THE WORLD. 








Harrington & Richardson Hammerless Ss 


Is the highest achievement of American gun enterprise. The workmanship is equal to the finest London Premier guns, and the fitting is closer, every part being made by machinery to a gauge. For close 
hard shooting nothing in the world can excel them. In every respect equal to imported hammerless guns costing twice the money. ey are made on the Anson & Deeley patent, and the work is inspected 
Mr. Deeley. The rubber butt plate is of the most exquisite design, and all the lines are in the finest taste. Size—12-gauge, 714 to bs. 


@. 1, Laminated steel barrels, outline engraving........ ..-.......seecceeceenseeeenceeeeeeneeeeess $100 00 | No.8, ame ae.No, 2. but finer in all polenta. 555 «di's. «0-520. cins cogs goss dees s+ o0gercbs vecscomescse $200 00 
2, Damascus barrels, good scroll engraving, selected StOCkS...............2.ceeceeeseveeeeereres 150 00 4, Premier quality, every part made with the most scrupulous care, and most exquisite finish, 300 00 


The Daly Gun 


Has been in the market for ten years, and has the largest sale of any strictly first-class in the country. Hundreds have been in the hands of professional hunters for years, and are as sound to-day as 
when they were bought. C. KR. Shelton, manufacturer of auxill rifle see are aven, Ct., has shot one over 20,000 times in showing his invention, and it is sound as a dollar and hasn’t had one cent of 
sans. “Here is asample testimonial:—Jefferson, Texas, Aug. 19, 1882, + erles Daly Gun I bought in 1880 is the most perfect lever saw. <A microscope cannot detect the shghtest flaw in 
I have shot it 2,000 times and the action is as strong and tight as when received. The gun is a beauty and the admiration of all my nds.—W™s. T. WARE. 


No. Scott Action, Damascus barrels, bar reboun iocks, 1 REP OOE BE GN BOD. TS 655. 50 oe edd 1h oe sn cig et apes ae cen ow sndagig tee tbtqucidé wschige aD eee b 
58. as No. 42, with Purdy double bolt and a lake peasy op Falbeiric Recigiincsincuen teeta osSnceks ccscicver ete hae cet tae Stee - hea RE Sw ee SE 10 € 

55, Same as No. 58, with 3 pin locks and engraved moun I SI oa in sini ele on cca ohn cence c¥une ss seve ups Padumeaubses Whe <nvecduasesenctherssies oe g. 

60, Same style as No. 55, fine laminated steel or Damascus ls, fine engraving and chequering, first-class ON os aco 5 5 fa o> Padced cobain ais cask io atnlek.ticactbk ees and 12g. 

100 “Diamond Quality.’’—The most superbly finished gun in the market, every part of finest quality and most elegant workmanship, and equal in every respect to the finest ——— a 

g- 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, N. ¥. 
Agents, Importers and Jobbers of all kinds of Guns, Pistols and Gun Goods. 














